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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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Civil Engineers’ ¢ 
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3 Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“CRACK SHOT.” nae! new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
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They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via | 





wetdiishedt: 








Special Excursion Rates 


for the e 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 

V. B. Knisxern, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the & 


Denver & Rio Grande 
4nd Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Eik, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while gy 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained eui able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. " 
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Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
enything to compare with the 
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Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adva t of Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘“*The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” “ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line.”’ “Its only equal is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
= data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 

ress 


A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General:Manacer. Traffic Manager. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Colorado 
& 


Southern @ 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the Hunting and Fishin 
Resorts in the State. Winmdeoenehy equippel 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours, 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., 














Denver, Colo. 


P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo 
“Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
postage. 
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Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 





















tains 134 pages. It 
should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield.. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien,’is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The new Hotel at 


French Lick Springs... 





In the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


Monon Route 


Fine Kentucky Saddle Horses, Golf Links, Ten- 
nis, Trap ———- and every kind of Outdoor 
Recreation. The Springs are the Best on Earth. 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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a The magnificent through train 4 
service maintained by the 


“Big Four 


In connection with the 
New York Central, Boston & Albany 
and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry’s 
includes Buffet Parlor, Café-Library, Diving and Ob- 
servation Cars, and Pullman Sleepers to 
Mountains, 
Lakes, 
Seashore, 
East, West, North. 
Write for rates and folders. 
WARREN J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 


G. P. & T. A. A.G. P.& T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. , 























We can supply you with 
any goo 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


make 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn &t., - 








Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process —far su- 
perior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, %x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x23¢ inch 


for the smaller breeds. 
60c. 


Fine Russet Leather 
The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, 


Kennel Collar 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 134 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 











Any one send- 
50 YEARS’ ing sketch 


a 
EXPERIENCE and description 
may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 


Trave Marns 22'°"% cont 


DESIGNS agency for se- 
CopyvrRiGHTs &c. curing patents. 


: 7 : Patents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. ria a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will one 
you an Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FI 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat tha’ 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the t Moctas coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Val » 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
4&@ Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SporTs AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable iu all respects. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting om 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 






Nae 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable’? —has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’? Chan Powers and others. 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factory, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American stock, checked and engraved; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 
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A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors: of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30’or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. “‘All fall-choked barrels,’’ write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘*are guaranteed he 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8. 
Government, they say that which is not true—al- 
tedly will be. 


though one undoub 








the Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


* is more in use in the U. S. Army and Navy than any 
other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 


: 
faction wherever used. With the new safety device, | 








it is absolutely IMPOSSIBLE to fire it, except to 
ull the trigger when hammer is cocked, and there 
E no safety catch to operate. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
meat is everything for the sportsman in the shoot- 
ing, fishing, camping and sporting line. It is free 
for the asking. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 

















Prevents 
Rust on Guns 
and Bikes. 












Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 
It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 
asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bldg., New York. 


















HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I I have measurements on file of all old 
{ai customers who have bought the Cele- 

AW brated beer ay Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am Ba ey make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the > 2 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
Copnnens of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. If you do—you will now 
know where to get them n. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
=. 33 Williams Street, NEWARK,|N. J. 
aa- All Work Guaranteed.“ 





You can Skin 
an Eel... 


or scale a fish or cut bait with any old knife, 
it is true ; but if you are on, you will send us 
35c. and receive a $2.00 fish knife, made ex- 
wressly for that purpose—stiff, keen, reliable, 
finished with rosewood handle and German 
silver inlay ; each in blade-protecting leather 
sheath. Just what you need to complete your 
kit. We make other things. 

If you ever fish or hunt or go a-camping, 
ask for FOLDER B, and see what you get. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


Gladstone, Mich. 
te U.S. A. 




































Illinois Gentral R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | LOUISVILLE, KY. 


PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 
EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 





Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 
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DYING OF THIRST. 


A TRUE STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE, 


By GEORGE STYLES. 


TEN years’ residence in Australia, 
and a good share of this in the 
bush, brought me in contact with 

a good many experiences, personal and 
otherwise, touching life in that compre- 
hensive entity “the bush.” One who 
has never travelled in the vast interior 
of that country can have but little.idea 
of life there, and the care which even 
the experienced are obliged to use, when 
they leave the beaten track, that they 
fall not out by the wayside and gasp out 
their life in the awful agonies of thirst, 
makes the traveller careful. It is this 
possible end that makes the brave wary 
of over-confidence. 

A pluckier fellow than my hut mate 
Jim, on Katoomba sheep station, it would 
have been hard to find. He had lived 
long enough in New South Wales to be- 
come what is known there as “an old 
chum,” and his knowledge of bush life 
was better than that possessed by most 
of the hands on the station. More than 
once he had lost his way, but his bump 
of location, aided by the help of some 
blacks he had come across, had saved 
him from any special inconvenience. 
Hence, on the midsummer’s morning 
when he left me on orders, to go to 


three parts of the station and count the 
sheep at the various huts, I cautioned 
him not to attempt the “short cut” (as 
we called it) to Gunbaroo—the last hut 
he would have to visit. 

“You know the scrub is pretty thick, 
Jim,” I said; ‘and if you should miss 
your bearings, it might go hard with 
you.” 

He only laughed as he replied: “A 
bushman of 20 years’ experience ought 
to be able to go § miles without losing 
himself, and I shall save nearly that by 
going that way—and that’s a good deal 
on a dry, hot day, such as this promises 
to be. So look for me at sundown.” 

One of Jim’s peculiarities was that he 
did not like horseback riding, and of 
course a carriage of more pretensions 
than a bullock dray is never seen in the 
part of the world I am writing about. 
Occasionally, when hurry was requisite, 
he would consent to mount a saddle, but 
he always did it under protest. This 
time he decided to consult his own pref- 
erence and walk. 

The summer had been an unusually 
dry one. Sheep and cattle had died in 
large numbers within 50 miles al 
around us, for want of food and water 
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and three of the flocks on Katoomba 
were being driven, on alternate days, to 
a brackish well, where the primitive 
method of drawing water with a bucket 
kept two men busy supplying the wants 
of the flock. Jim would be all right, if 
he did not attempt the cut to Gunbaroo. 
He was due at the hut about the middle 
of the afternoon. He Ieft the last hut 
for Gunbaroo soon after he had eaten 
his dinner with the shepherd. There 
was no need of a thermometer to tell 
us the day was a sweltering one. A 
north hot wind was blowing. The 
ground was as dry as it could be and 
not burn up. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen in ¢o days, and nothing short of 
Australian native grass could have af- 
forded the least nourishment to the lank 
animals which fed on it. Even the kan- 
garoos shunned the neighborhood. 

The billy (paz/) he carried was soon 
emptied of the muddy water he had 
filled it with at noon. As he could 
easily make the short cut in an hour 
and a half, he had not been sparing of 
the water. The heavy scrub made walk- 
ing hard and the heat was insufferable. 
It was about 4 o’clock when he was 
compelled to admit that he was off in 
his bearings. He lay under a gum tree 
and fanned himself with his cabbage-tree 
hat. Not the twitter of a bird met his 
ear—sure sign of a waterless region. 
He ran over in his mind as well as he 
could the course he had taken and final- 
ly concluded that he had gone too far 
north. He then made his way a little 
to the east, but, after an hour’s tramp, 
was even more confused than ever. 

‘Lost!’ he exclaimed aloud. ‘“ Well, 
I’ve been that way off before, though, I 
must confess, never when it was as hot 
and dry as it is now.” 

An hour later and he was still tramp- 
ing on guesswork as to his location. 
Sundown. Night. The situation was 
serious, and he began to experience that 
parched feeling, intensified by the name 
‘‘water,” which will never down in one’s 
thoughts under such circumstances. It 
is cut in indelible letters on rock and 
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tree, and even in the burning sand. 
Through the darkness he saw it. If he 
could only forget it, he could endure his 
privation better. It was the physical 
crying out for help, while the mental 
tantalized the sufferer. Jim slept, and, 
unfortunately, dreamed. By an unac- 
countable psychological law, no man in 
Jim’s circumstances ever failed to dream, 
and, dreaming, ever failed to see in vis- 
ion that which he wanted most. 

He never dreams of dreary wastes, 
scorching sands, waterless plains, and 
dewless foliage—neither did Jim. He 
sported amid gushing streams and foun- 
tains and his eye drank in dewy meads 
and fertile valleys. Cguel irony of fate! 
—one of the barbarisms of Nature, from 
which Education will never deliver us. 

Morning came and he resumed his 
search. Like a molten globe the sun 
mounted the cloudless sky. Jim began 
chewing the pungent leaves of the 
eucalyptus, only to intensify the awful 
longing.. About the middle of the 
morning he saw something glittering in 
a little open space, a few rods to his 
right. He found it to be a half rusted 
billy, with the cover on. He took off 
the lid, hoping to find a little moisture 
inside. But it was as dry as the earth. 
On the inside of the lid, however, he 
found scratched: ‘Lost and dying of 
thirst. Sam — St. — Jan. — 187-” — 
the rest was indecipherable. Jim felt 
the tears rise—something that had not 
happened to him for years. Sympathy 
is a powerful lever, and he felt its full in- 
fluence now. He pushed on for per- 
haps half a mile, when—lying right be- 
fore him—lay the bleached skeleton of 
aman. While he stood contemplating 
the mute evidence of suffering, of which 
he had now a foretaste, the howls of a 
pair of dingoes drew off his attention 
for a moment to the wicked eyes peer- 
ing at him from the scrub. Were they 
waiting for a feast on him, as they had 
possibly feasted, months before, on the 
poor wretch who had scratched the pa- 
thetic memento on the billy lid? Weak 
as Jim was, he would gladly have spent 
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his strength in making a rude resting 
place for the remains. But a spade im- 
plied Civilization’s contact, and that he 
could hardly invoke just now. He 
looked about him to find even a sharp- 
ened stick—though this would have 
been only as a reed in the hard soil. He 
therefore dragged a lot of brush over 
the silent witness of one of the dangers 
of the bush, and pushed heavily forward. 
Hour after hour he tramped, with blood- 
shot eyes and swollen tongue. 

It was 4 o'clock. Twenty-four hours 
he had been without water, and it 
seemed a lifetime to him. Then he came 
in sight of a plain, half a mile distant. 
He knew but one within 35 miles of 
Katoomba, and that was known as 
Myall Plain. He could not be as far 
off as that. When he came out of the 
bush, he saw that the plain was fringed 
on the other side with timber. There 
he would probably find water. He 
stopped to try and calculate the dis- 
tance. Possibly 12 miles. It seemed a 
terrible journey to him in the blazing 
heat. At first he thought he would 
wait until nearly sundown before start- 
ing, and then he reasoned that he might 
lose his way in the darkness, for his 
steps had been unsteady for some time 
and his brain not quite clear. No; he 
would start at once. Half an hour later 
he plainly saw what he so sadly needed 
—a clear, sparkling sheet of water, per- 
haps a couple of miles ahead. It was 
easy to mark the spot, for a single tree 
grew just on the other side of it, and 
there was no other within miles of it. 
He would have run had he possessed 
the strength. But half an hour would be 
sufficient for him to reach the water, 
and he pictured to himself the banquet 
which even a pannikin of water would 
make for him. He could see it spark- 
ling in the slanting sun. The little wave- 
lets dancing merrily in defiance of the 
scorching wind. He was not hungry— 
though he had had nothing to eat since 
he left the hut for Gunbaroo. It seemed 
as though he would never care for food. 
But waATER!! He felt that he could not 


have gone another mile without it. Now 
it was close at hand. He would camp 
by it until tomorrow morning, so that he 
might have his fill of it. Involuntarily 
he quickened his halting pace. Nearer 
and nearer he got to the tree. Suddenly 
the lake vanished, and the vibrating hot 
dry air mocked his terrible delusion. He 
threw himself down in the shade of the 
tree and wept bitterly. 

He might as well stay here, for further 
he could not go. He took off the 
cover of his billy, and with his knife 
scratched on the inside: Jim —. Then 
he stopped. Had it come at last to this? 
He thought of the billy, the skeleton, 
and the dingoes of the morning, and 
that seemed to rouse him. 

No! he would not die yet. He would 
at least make the timber. At sundown 
he started for it. As he walked, he felt 
conscious that he was babbling of green 
fields and running brooks. Then he 
would shake off the melancholy mono- 
tone, fearful that he might travel in a 
circle. His pace did not exceed a mile 
an hour, and about 2 in the morning he 
reached the trees: Dark as it was, he 
began hunting for water. He did not 
dare to sleep, for the wolfish howl still 
rang in his ears. Though he had 
matches, he dare not use them to keep 
off the brutes, else he might be engulfed 
in the bush fire. After an hour’s grop- 
ing, he suddenly felt moist earth. He 
dug into it with his fingers and sucked 
the mud as he held it. It was brackish 
and only increased his craving. 

When morning dawned, he found he 
was in a dried-up water hole, where cat- 
tle had tramped ceaselessly, trying to 
find moisture. Three of them lay dead 
in the middle of the hole. “If their in- 
stinct could not lead them to water, it 
must be far from here, and I shall never 
reach it.” And yet life was sweet to 
him, and he would not yield it without 
a struggle, to last as long as he could 
stand. The scrub was not as thick here 
as where he had tramped the day be- 
fore, so the walking was less painful. 
Here and there he passed a dead bul- 
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lock, which, like himself, had turned 
from the dry water hole to search for 
drink, only to fall. 

Noon. Sundown again. Not a drop 
of water for 50 hours! Reader, haply 
you do not know what shat means in 
such a case? Heaven grant you never 
may! Once, in the same country, the 
writer suffered, in a little less degree 
than Jim, the same agony, and the 
memory of it will go with him to the 
end. 

“In a barren and dry land, where no 
water is” muttered Jim, as he began to 
finish the inscription he began the day 
before. His hand trembled as though 
shaken with ague and he had hardly 
strength to hold his knife. Every nerve 
seemed to convey to the brain the mes- 
sage WATER! WATER! and that organ 
seemed on fire. He tried to call, as 
though help were within hailing, but his 
swollen tongue and inflamed throat re- 
fused to obey. He had scratched his 
name, but he could do no more. So, 
placing on the cover, he stripped off his 
clothes—a not uncommon thing for one 
to do under such circumstances, though 
why it should be done is a question dif- 
ficult to answer, for the thirst victim 
does not always remember doing so. 
His shoes, which had pinched him badly 
for the last two hours, he took off. (He 
would have done this before, but he was 
fearful that his swollen feet would pre- 
vent his putting them on again.) Then, 
with eyes staring into the brazen sky, 
he stretched himself upon his back. 
The fierce, hot wind of two days had 
gone down and hardly a leaf rustled. 
Half an hour passed. 

Coming from the direction he had 
travelled, he heard the cracking of twigs 
and leaves. The noise was that made 
by stealthy movements. Was the dingo 
no longer to be cheated of his prey? 
Well, let it come, for resistance was im- 
possible. He closed his eyes. Hardly 
had he done so, when he heard: “Hu! 
hu! whitefeller!” In a moment a na- 
tive tracker was on his knees before 
him, giving him water from his canteen 


by the spoonful. The native’s instinct 
told him that the “ whitefeller” was dy- 
ing of thirst—so there was no need to 
wait to ask questions. 

A few minutes after, I rode up. I 
did not suppose it possible for a human 
face to change in less than three days, 
as Jim’s had. I could not describe the 
awful expression if I wanted to. In an 
hour the few spoonsful of water we had 
given him (for we did not dare to give 
him more) revived him, and he uttered 
“Thank God!” I had brought a little 
dry tea with me, and in the middle of 
the night I told the tracker to start a 
fire and to use Jim’s billy to boil the 
tea. This softened the fhroat and acted 
as a tonic, and soon after he fell asleep. 
Occasionally he started and with the 
pitiful cry of “water!” would fall back. 
In the morning I softened a little damp- 
er* and he ate it greedily and by noon 
was sufficiently recovered to mount my 
horse, while I walked beside him to 
steady him. When we started, we were 
10 miles from water, and Jim would 
never have found it. 

As to my own part in this event, I 
may say that when he failed to return 
at the promised time I felt uneasy and 
found it hard to sleep. The next morn- 
ing, after waiting till about 9, I started 
for Gunbaroo. The shepherd there told 
me he had not seen him. Then I knew 
something was wrong. Riding back 
east 4 miles to a station where a black 
tracker was often employed as a rider 
after cattle, I took him with me, after 
filling our canteens, and the two of us 
set out for the hut where Jim had 
taken dinner with the shepherd. Fol- 
lowing the direction he took, accord- 
ing to what the shepherd told me, the 
marvellous instinct of the black enabled 
him to point out where the scrub had 
been pushed aside by some one. As- 
suming this to be Jim’s work, we pro- 
ceeded. When night overtook us we 
were at the edge of the plain where Jim 
had seen the mirage. As we could do 





*A rude kind of bread, made by mixing flour and 
water into a stiff dough and baking in the coals.—G. 8S. 
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nothing further that night, the tracker 
led the way four miles down the edge 
of the plain to a water hole, where we 
camped. The next morning we started 
at daybreak; but, although the tracker 
worked industriously till noon, he failed 
to find the trail at the entrance to the 
plain. Meanwhile I had found it neces- 
sary to return to the water hole, to re- 
new our own supply and water the 
horse. It was the middle of the after- 
noon when I returned and found the 
black fellow asleep. He had struck the 
track and laid down. He took the trail 
at once, and, when we reached the tree, 
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pointed out where “ whitefeller sit.” 
There was no evidence of a footstep in 
the hard ground beyond the tree.’ But, 
assuming that Jim (if it were he) would 
not return over the way he had come, 
we pushed on to the timber. When we 
reached the dry water hole, the tracks 
were too plain to be mistaken. Fora 
mile or two from there the tracker 
worked quickly, and then for an hour 
lost the trail. When he found it, he 
held it until I heard him shout the joy- 
ful tidings: ‘“‘Hu! hu! whitefeller!” 
Union City, Michigan. 
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By H. S. GARFIELD, M. D.—Parrt I. 


TORED away in the inner recesses 

of the souls of men are fond recol- 

lections of past events, which sweeten 

our lives and bring smiles to our lips as 

we hurry onward in the mad crush of 

modern civilization toward a destiny as 
mysterious as our origin. 

At the glowing fireside I muse and 
dream, on long winter evenings, and 
often interrupt the pensive silence which 
gathers our little family within its gentle 
folds with a roar of laughter most 
shockingly inappropriate to the occa- 
sion. 

Every man who roams the wilds in 
search of sport must accumulate ex- 
periences which afford a perennial 
source of entertainment in later years. 
Nor is Man the only creature whose 
wondrous brain hoards the records of 
the past and reproduces their image in 
later years, with all of their circumstan- 
tial detail of horror or entertainment. 
The childish and crabbed old hound 
basks in the shade of the woodshed on 
long summer afternoons and yelps and 
howls in his sleep, as he cracks on sail 
in the wake of some bygone game, or 
dodges again some vicious slap from 
Bruin’s heavy hand. 


‘fights with cougar. 


In my own experience, my expedition 
into the fastnesses of the Bitter Root 
Mountains, in the summer of 1897, 
stands out as one especially rich in 
those minor lights and shadows incident 
to undertakings of this character. There 
was nothing extraordinary about this 
adventure. No wounded moose, with 
blood-red eye, charged at us through 
miles of space and leveled mountains 
and laid forests low in his wild and 
furious might. There were no blood- 
curdling, flesh-lacerating mixups with 
grizzly bear nor hand-to-hand scratch 
Of these formidable 
quadrupeds there is a bountiful suffi- 
ciency in the region of which I am writ- 
ing, but the Idaho moose is a different 
fellow from his brother in Maine—judg- 
ing from the published descriptions of 
encounters with the latter, and old 
“Reel Foot” of the Sierras has about 
gone out of literature. When we shot 
these varieties of big game in the Bitter 
Roots, those which were fatally hit just 
laid down and died in the ordinary, cold 
blooded fashion. Those which were not, 
made off through the underbrush at the 
rate of two or three thousand revolu- 
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tions per minute, more or less, and were 
generally seen no more. 

Under the leadership of that prince 
of guides and good fellows, Lou. C. 
Roberts of Weippe, Idaho, E. E. Cleaver 
and myself strung our pack train out on 
the Lo Lo trail, about July 8, 1897. 
There had been little travel over the 
trail up to that time, since the previous 
season. A few days before our depar- 
ture, a great thunderstorm had swept 
that portion of the mountains which we 
proposed to traverse and had piled the 
trail full of windfalls and torn it up with 
washouts. It devolved upon our party, 
therefore, to break out a new trail 
around all of these obstructions It was 
a task of a most laborious character for 
both men and horses. My black Irish 
setter “Sport’”—now dead Alas!—ac- 
companied us on this trip, and, owing to 
his faultless nose and tireless industry, 
there were usually a dozen or more 
grouse in our camp larder, and on the 
trail his constant investigations were so 
productive of results that we always had 
great bundles of these birds dangling 
from our saddle bows. 

Of blue, ruffed and Franklin grouse 
there was a wonderful supply. Ruffed 
grouse in the thickets which bordered 
the water courses; blue grouse along 
the ridges; and Franklin grouse in the 
higher altitudes, ranging from 5,000 feet 
upward. In the more remote regions, 
the Franklin grouse were so unaccus- 
tomed to man that we often knocked 
them off the bushes with our whips, as 
we passed along the trail, when Sport 
would seize them and hand them up to 
us without the necessity for dismounting. 

I took advantage of one good oppor- 
tunity to photograph a female of this 
species as she sat on the trunk of a 
fallen pine tree near its root. Some idea 
of the tameness of these birds may be 
had, when I state that I placed my 
tripod camera within 8 feet of this speci- 
men and made three exposures before 
she changed her position. The picture 
of this bird, which I present, is from a 
one second exposure on a Seed plate 
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No. 27, made with a 5x7 Baby Wizard 
camera. I made no attempt to get an 
artistic effect for this picture—sacrificing 
everything for the purpose of getting a 
living, breathing image of the bird—and 
I think I succeeded very well. 

The second day out from Brown’s 
Creek, at about 10:30 a. m., we discov- 
ered that one of our heavy telescope 
Bristol rods had been left at our pre- 
vious night’s camping place at Snow 
Summit (or ‘‘Overton’s Camp,” as it is 
now called). Roberts immediately took 
the back track, for the purpose of recov- 
ering it, and instructed us to proceed 
slowly forward on the trail to Wee-tas 
Meadows, and go into’ camp there to 
await his arrival. 

At about I1 a. m., and while yet 
some 3 miles west of Wee-tas, a great 
flight of deer and horse flies descended 
upon our pack train. It was a new ex- 
perience to us both. I hope I shall 
never meet its like again. They whirled 
around us in countless multitudes. It 
was as if the air about us was filled with 
a dozen large swarms of bees. The 
roar of their wings was so loud as to al- 
most be terrifying and for a few seconds 
they seemed to obscure the sun. We 
expected a stampede; but were power- 
less to do anything to prevent it, as it 
required our utmost efforts, during the 
first moments of the onset, to keep from 
being terribly bitten ourselves. Instead 
of running, however, our horses huddled 
together in a circle, and, with heads 
across each others’ necks and tails and 
feet going incessantly, strove to lessen 
the fury of their little assailants. Soon 
those flies which had covered Mr. 
Cleaver and myself gave way from our 
lively beating and thrashing and all con- 
centrated on the poor horses. We hur- 
ried to their assistance as soon as the air 
around us was sufficiently clear of flies 
so we could breathe without inhaling 
them. We had a big smudge going 
within a few minutes and the horses 
seemed to understand what it was for, 
as they immediately edged over into the 
thick of it. Then, with large, bushy 
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pine boughs in each hand, we made a 
run into the whirling, roaring mass and 
thrashed right and left at the pests, 
which stuck to the horses in great 
throngs, despite the suffocating smoke 
which poured all around them. We 
fought over and under and all around 
those horses and it was an hour later 
before the small remainder of the swarm 
departed. We took all kinds of chances 
of being kicked or trodden under foot 
but not a kick ,was delivered in our 
direction during the fight. The horses 


terribly. The blood streamed down 
their legs in little rivulets and a circular 
area of ground around them was liter- 
ally a puddle of blood and crushed flies 
when the fight was over. It was a sick- 
ening sight. The ground was black and 
red with flies. They crunched beneath 
our feet as we stepped about. The sad- 
dle horses suffered worse than the pack 
horses, as more surface on their bodies 
was uncovered. We agreed that one 
more experience like that and we would 
take the back track. 














ON THE LO LO TRAIL. 


Amateur photo by Dr. H. 8. GaRFIELp, Pendleton, Oregon. 





seemed to know what we were doing, 
and, though they often struck, bit, 
kicked and danced about in their frenzy, 
they seemed to make great efforts to 
avoid doing us injury. At any rate, the 
only harm we received was a good 
many fly bites, which did not add to our 
beauty nor promote a flow of calm and 
peaceful language. At intervals the 
swarm would draw off, as if by a pre- 
concencerted signal; then down they 
would settle again, as if determined to 
eat us up. The poor horses suffered 


Sport had disappeared entirely. We 
found him, about a mile further along 
the trail, immersed up to his ears in a 
spring by the side of the path. His 
eyes were swelled nearly shut and he 
looked pretty badly used up. We ap- 
plied carbolic ointment to the horses 
and dog as well as to ourselves. We 
carried a good supply of this unguent, 
prepared in special strength for use on 
horses. We had some in our packs for 
our own use, but did not unpack to get 
it—using the horse ointment on our 
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wounds instead. This brought forth a 
number of forcible exclamations from 
us, but it did no harm and soon allayed 
the horrible irritation of the fly bites. 
After a good pull at the red looking 
water flasks which each carried in his 
cantenas, we decided that we felt better 
and proceeded on to Wee-tas, where we 
arrived at 1:30 p. m., a very badly dis- 
figured looking outfit. 

While we were unpacking, Sport kad 
gotten his eyes opened a little better, his 
tail back to its customary upward curve, 
and began making a lot of investigations 
around the brushy margin of the 
meadow. In a few minutes a series of 
yells, roars and caterwauls sent me hur- 
rying, gun in hand, to his assistance. 
I arrived too late to get into the fight. 
He had got to close quarters with a bob 
cat and was pretty badly clawed up. As 
for the bob cat—he was merely a shape- 
less and disintegrated mass of skin and 
wool, being so thoroughly chawed up as 
to render identification difficult. The 
sight of the dog’s bleeding face made 
me angry. I balmed him up with some 
more ointment, however, and, giving 
him a severe scolding, set him to watch 
a pile of camp paraphernalia, with a 
view to keeping him out of further 
trouble. It was a very rare thing for 
him to leave any article which he was 
intrusted to guard. He seemed beside 
himself, however. In a few minutes 
more he smelled another smell and tore 
off in the brush in a new direction. I 
seized my rifle and hurried after him— 
hoping that he might jump a deer or 
bay an elk (of the proximity of both of 
which there was abundant evidence). I 
again arrived too late to prevent the 
trouble. This time Sport got to close 
quarters with a porcupine, with the cus- 
tomary result—a nose full of quills and 
a porcupine calmly squatting with his 
back ever turned toward the raging dog. 
I put a ball through Porky’s head and 
took Sport to camp in disgrace. There 
seemed to be so many obnoxious odors 
about this place that I tied Sport up. 
It took me a half hour, with pliers and 
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lancet, to get the quills all out of the 
dog’s nose, tongue and jaws. It was a 
nasty bit of work, and, when finished, 
Sport was in a very savage state of mind 
and so was I. 

At 4:30 p.m. Roberts came into camp 
with the missing rod and a nice, fat spike 
buck across his saddle bow. Wee-tas 
Creek was literally alive with fine pan 
trout, and we soon had a very savory 
looking supper under way. Wee-tas 
was destined to be a bad place for us. 
That evening was a trifle sultry, and a 
drizzle of rain fell during most of the 
night. The mosquitoes were dreadful. 
They attacked us with inconceivable 
fury. We started smudges and put up 
our nets, but a good many of them 
worked their way through the netting. 
They kept us so busy that we got little 
sleep during the night. An ordinary 
American mosquito will operate his 
mouth harp around your ears for a few 
minutes. When he believes he has got 
you sufficiently hypnotized, he closes up 
his music box and softly descends upon 
the spot chosen for his investigations. 
He is fastidious about the locality where 
he inserts his blood pump and walks 
around a few seconds, seeking for a 
good choice vein or pore to sink on. 
All of this time you have quietly kept 
him under observation, and, just as he 
brings his siphon in contact with the 
spot selected, you deftly swat him and he 
is no more. The Bitter Root mosquito 
is another breed altogether. When he 
gets sight of you he just goes ‘‘Z-z-z- 
z-z-zip!” and alights, business end 
down, and proceeds to drain your veins. 
There is no hunting around for a select 
place to operate. There is no prelimin- 
ary song to warn you of his approach. 
He has not got time for all of these 
formalities. He is bred in the wilds and 
unaccustomed to the usages of good so- 
ciety. He is one of the most dangerous 
things to be encountered in all Northern 
Idaho. He bites through the stitch 
holes in your gloves and the lace holes 
in your shoes. He operates on you 
successfully through heavy trousers and 
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under-clothing. At dawn and dusk, 
when you want to watch for deer, elk or 
moose, he is determined that he will 
work you into such a frenzy that you 
will get up and flail the air with your 
arms, just at the critical moment. In 
this he is usually successful. He is a 
continual reminder that this earth was 
never intended to be a paradise for man. 
He makes you wish that you were dead 
and you nearly get your wish. But I 
digress. There are some things which 
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air was clear, cool and sweet, and there 
were no flies nor mosquitoes worth 
mentioning; so that men, horses and 
dog all enjoyed a splendid and much 
needed night of rest. During the day 
Sport had maintained his average indus- 
try, despite his torn countenance and 
swelled head, so that the usual big 
bunches of feathered game loomed up 
on our saddles as we swung into camp 
that evening. 

We were busy with the diamond 








A LIVE FRANKLIN GROUSE. 
Amateur photo by Dr. H. 8. Garrie.p, Pendleton, Oregon. 





always upset me. The Bitter Root mos- 
quito is one of these. 

We left Wee-tas shortly after day- 
light the next morning, and without re- 
grets. We had no desire to ever see 
the place again. Altogether, our stay 
in that vicinity had been a chapter of ir- 
ritations. The run from Wee-tas to 
Bald Mountain occupied the whole of 
the day and was a series of tremendous 
ascents and descents—terminating, at 
sunset, on the summit of the above 
named peak, 8,500 feet high. Here the 


hitches again at dawn the next morning, 
and by sunrise were nicely off the peak. 
The trail was pretty clear for the next 2 
or 3 miles and we moved forward with 
unusual rapidity. This proved to be.a 
misfortune, for we stirred up a tremen- 
dous bull elk (which would have al- 
lowed us to approach much more close- 
ly if we had been proceeding in our 
usual slow and quiet manner). He can- 
tered across the trail ahead of us and 
plunged into the brushy cajion to the 
right with such celerity that we were 
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unable to land on him successfully. Our 
first view of the beautiful Locksaw 
branch of Clearwater River was from a 
point on the mountainside about 8,000 
feet above the stream. From this posi- 
tion, the river looked about the width of 
a lady’s neck ribbon and seemed so 
close that a person unfamiliar with such 
views would have bet on being able to 
throw a rock into it. However, we zig- 
zagged, floundered, stumbled and fell 
down that mountainside from 2:30 p. m. 
until dark of a long summer day before 
we reached the trappers’ cabin on the 
banks of this large stream. About a 
mile from the Locksaw the trail leaves 
the ridge and drops into the cafion of a 
roaring torrent called Wild Creek. It 
is well named. At the point where the 
trail touches the Wild Creek bottom is a 
hot sulphur spring, much frequented by 
deer and elk. This point bears evidence 
of having been a favorite hunting ground 
for centuries. The bones and skeletons 
of departed elk are all about the spring. 
Some so near disintegration as to sug- 
gest the probability that they were 
killed, with bow and arrow, years before 
any white man or white man’s rifle had 
ever found its way thither. Others ob- 
viously shot the previous season by 
trappers or some of the hunting parties 
of Indians who annually visit that region 
in search of game. Still others repre- 
senting all periods of time between these 
two. From this hot spring the trail fol- 
lows the Wild Creek cajion to its junc- 
tion with the Locksaw. It was too dark 
to see rifle sights when we approached 
this sulphur spring. We were here 
again reminded that we were in a big 
game country by the scrambling rush 
of 11 head of elk away from the spring 
—-startled by our indefatigable dog who 
got their wind and ran forward into their 
midst as they stood about the spring. 
The chances for a death shot were very 
slim, and, as we were not out on a 
game-crippling expedition, we allowed 
our rifles to remain in their scabbards. 
We had seen abundant fresh “sign” of 
these animals all along the trail, from 
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Wee-tas forward, and we had no wor- 
ries about being able to bag one when 
the proper time came. 

I have not made mention of the many 
physical difficulties of the trail as we 
found it that season. If I were to speak 
of these in a way to do them justice, I 
could never bring this recital to an end. 
We worried and twisted, hacked and 
swore away at it, however, and at the 
end of the 4 days just described, found 
ourselves at the cozey little log cabin, 
erected by trappers, which stands on 
the point of land just below the. junc- 
tion of Wild Creek with the Locksaw. 
The thunderous tumult ,of Wild Creek, 
as it tumbles and foams over the huge 
boulders in its steep bed, makes wild, 
sweet music to the ears of the tired 
huntsman who spreads his blankets and 
seeks repose in the shelter of this far- 
off cabin. 

About the only underbrush in the 
Bitter Root Mountains is huckleberry 
brush. We travelled through it for 
many consecutive miles. It covers vast 
areas. The bushes had “set” well with 
berries, but late frosts had blighted them, 
except in small patches, situated in warm 
spots at the bottoms of the cajions. 
Near the cabin was a little favored por- 
tion of ground, amounting to about a 
half acre, which was black with this 
fruit. The individual berries were as 
large as dimes and could be snatched 
from the bushes almost in handfuls. 
The moon was rising about the time we 
got our horses out to grass and we 
went out to this miniature orchard and 
picked several tincups full of these ber- 
ries by moonlight. Our late supper 
that night—consisting largely of fried 
grouse with Worcestershire sauce, and 
huckleberry sauce containing a dash of 
claret—was one of those dreadful feeds 
which has no parallel except in the boa 
constrictor swallowing the ox. No one 
but an Indian or a mountain traveller 
could stuff himself in this way and live 
to tell the story. The bones and numer- 
ous tid-bits disappeared down Sport’s 
throat with a facility which was the 
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source of a good deal of merriment. 
They did not seem to touch anywhere, 
en route, but just disappeared — like 
peas tossed into a cauldron. 

There was but a single bunk in the 
cabin, which was occupied by Mr. Cleav- 
er and myself; while Mr. Roberts spread 
his blankets across the threshold, just 
outside of the door. Mr. Roberts passed 
a very restless night, while Mr. Cleaver 
and I slept quite well, except that we 
were several times awakened by a series 
of forcible remarks which Mr. Roberts 


to form an idea of them sufficiently cor- 
rect for the purposes of this history. 
We repeatedly advised him to remove 
his bed inside the cabin. We had placed 
mosquito netting across the door and 
smudged the cabin interior before we re- 
tired, so that we were absolutely free 
from them. Roberts had been making 
light of the mosquitoes while we were 
en route and advised us that we could 
never make good mountaineers until we 
became so tough that we could lie down 
and sleep like a log, anywhere, regard- 
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made to the mosquitoes at various 
periods during the night. At intervals 
he would get up, beat the air about him 
in a frantic manner, claw at his head and 
neck and discharge a volley of high- 
power, smokeless ammunition at the 
mosquitoes — which were present in 
great number and in a most ferocious 
state of hunger. I am constrained to 
omit the precise terms of Bro. Roberts’ 
remarks. Any one who has ascended 
to great altitudes in company with one 
of these old mountaineers will be able 


less of these little pests. It seemed to 
us that he was making it a matter of 
personal pride to stay out among the 
mosquitoes, in order to convince us of 
his utter indifference to their attacks. 
After two or three suggestions that he 
come inside, we perceived that he had 
got his neck bowed to remain out there 
until morning or perish in the attempt, 
so we gave the matter up. 

In the morning Mr. Roberts looked 
much haggard and worn. His face, 
head and neck were very red and great- 
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ly swollen. He was almost frantic but 
was holding it down by main strength. 
Pretty soon he made the discovery that 
he had spread his blankets over the 
domicile of a colony of small red ants. 
They had established a home just out- 
side the cabin door and we had over- 
looked their presence in the dark of our 
arrival the previous evening. The state 
of mind which Friend Roberts got into 
when he made this discovery was very 
bad, to put it in the most favorable 
terms. The ants had begun operations 
on him early in the night and had 
pushed their attack with their custom- 
ary perseverance and industry until the 
greater portion of them were slain. The 
small remnant of their forces was still 
gallantly carrying on the fight when 
Roberts arose for the day. The mos- 
quitoes had rendered material aid and 
comfort to the ants throughout the 
night. I bathed the affected parts with 
dilute ammonia and anointed him with 
carbolic horse ointment. He also made 
a number of copious applications to the 
inside of ‘his stomach of some medicine 
which he carried in a large wicker bound 
container and in a very short time an- 
nounced that he felt much improved. 

I had tied the dog up inside the cabin 
during the night, in order to prevent 
him from running any game off which 
might approach our vicinity. While we 
were preparing breakfast, he detected 
another foreign odor in the air and 
made frantic efforts to get away. We 
quieted him after a time and took a look 
around to discover the cause. About 
100 yards up the large stream we came 
upon the fresh spoor of a monster griz- 
zly bear, in a little space of damp sand 
near the river’s margin. While we were 
disputing about its size—Mr. Roberts 
claiming it was about as big as a tin pie 
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plate and Mr. Cleaver and I contending 
that it was as big as a bread pan—the 
horses stampeded down the side of the 
mountain, rushed past the cabin and 
took the back track on the run. Our 
visitor had passed near the horses and 
given them his wind. They were past- 
uring on a grassy spot on the side of 
the mountain, up the Locksaw from the 
cabin, and the contour of the ground 
was such that they could not take the 
trail back without passing the cabin. 
Possibly he may have given them 
a sight as well as a smell of him. 
There is nothing that I know of which 
will get an old mountain horse worse 
worked up than a bear—nothing. 

Mr. Roberts took some cold pro- 
visions and set out after the horses. 
Fortunately, the steep mountain slope 
cooled their fright before they had as- 
cended very far, on the trail toward 
home, and so our guide was back at 
the cabin with them within an hour. 
After this, we had to place them on a 
different grazing ground, as they refused 
to return to the locality where they had 
received their fright. We saw no more 
signs of this bear, but Mr. Cleaver and 
I agreed that, in view of this visitation 
and the previous experiences with the 
elk, we were in a fair way to get our fill 
of big game on this trip, if that was 
what we were there after. While we 
were arranging our effects for a stay at 
the Locksaw of some days’ duration 
and preparing to try the river for trout, 
Mr. Roberts came in for a good deal of 
chaffing about that ant’s nest and his 
personal appearance. I was especially 
hard on him, but he bore it with much 
patience. His revenge came very soon. 
I will speak about this in the second 
part of this narrative. 


To BE CONTINUED. 














A PUGET SOUND WHALE 


HUNT. 


By CARL W. EVANS. 


N or about the middle of June, 
I90I, it was announced that a 
large whale was disporting itself 

in Puget Sound in the vicinity of De- 
lano, on Henderson Bay. Immediately 
numerous independent parties were or- 
ganized for its capture. Some of them 
were on a large scale—ordering the 
latest improved appliances for whale 
fishing from San Francisco and New 
York, and employing steamers and tugs 
to aid in the pursuit. Experienced whal- 
ers were in demand and in ample sup- 
ply, for Tacoma was suddenly discov- 
ered to be a regular whaling community. 
Every other man was a whaler or had a 
relative in the business. But the object 
of common quest seemed quite capable 
of combatting all the energy and inge- 
nuity brought to bear upon its capture. 

On September 1 three of the initiated 
—C. H. Auger, W. F. Purple and my- 
self—with Mr. Auger, Senior (who was 
without experience in whaling or knowl- 
edge of whales save what had been 
gained in a few days’ observation of the 
one we sought), set out to try our for- 
tunes, reaching the grounds on the even- 
ing of the same day. Our outfit con- 
sisted of 2 16-foot rowboats, 2 hand 
harpoons, a lance and 1,600 feet of line. 
The whale was soon discovered and 
each man assumed his post. Auger was 
the harpoonist, Purple pulled at the oars, 
and I stood at the helm. Our inexperi- 
enced companion kept the second boat 
at a safe distance, but in readiness to 
extend aid in case of accident. At 9:15 
p. m., in absolute darkness, we crept 
within close proximity of the sleeping 
animal—our only guidance being an oc- 
casional spout and the phosphorescent 
glow caused by the slight movements of 
the whale as it lay upon the surface of 
the placid sea. At length the boat lay 


head on amidships of our quarry, not 8 
feet away. Then the harpoon was sent 
home, and, like a flash, the great bulk 
disappeared, running out 60 fathoms of 
line instantly. The whale had sounded, 
broke the shaft of the harpoon and 
wrenched the blade from the wound by 
contact with the bottom. We were dis- 
appointed, but did not despair. Our 
error was in giving too free a line. We 
should have held it sufficiently taut to 
withdraw the shaft and set the toggle. 
At 11:20 we approached our game 
again and another unsuccessful stroke 
was made. At 12:30, on a third attempt, 
the shaft went home to stay. It is safe 
to say that none of us will ever forget 
the scene which followed. In an instant, 
it seemed, 1,000 feet of line was taken 
and the boat was in tow, cutting the 
water with lightning-like speed. Far 
away through the silent gloom, swerv- 
ing with periodic regularity to the right 
or left, we rode amid a halo of phos- 
phorescent light, hearing only the mad- 
dened snort and frantic splashing of the 
stricken monster. Astern stretched a 
streak of living fire. Every inch of line 
was taken and the boat seemed on the 
point of being pulled under, when slack 
was providentially given and we were 
allowed a chance to shift ballast. Then 
we were on our way again, post haste, 
annihilating distance for an hour and fif- 
teen minutes. Then our exhausted cap- 
tive halted, lashed the sea into foam and 
refused to go farther. 

Daylight came at last, the whale made 
a few short spurts, and again sulked. 
He lay for hours, sullen as a maddened 
bull, receiving rifle shots with silent 
scorn, but never flinching. At last an- 
other harpoon was fastened and several 
severe lance thrusts given him, redden- 
ing the sea with blood. Finally he be- 
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gan moving sluggishly, and at 3 o’clock 
p. m. started on what proved for us a 
long and wearisome trip. Back and 
forth he went, into every nook and cor- 
ner of the bay; and now do the sight- 
seers enjoy their sport, for the whale 
accommodatingly takes their boats in 
tow and unwearyingly hauls them around 
until they are surfeited with the experi- 
ence. At nightfall he abandoned his 
old haunts. He heads for Steilacoom 
and takes in Nisqually and the south 
side of Anderson Island. Around and 
about, keeping a steady five mile gait, 
and daylight finds him headed home- 
ward. We meet the steamer Crescent, 
bearing a party of. whalers armed to the 
teeth, who by special consent are allowed 
to attack our King of the Seas. Their 
efforts only served to grease his wheels, 
beyond which nothing resulted from the 
fusillade. 

Towards evening a freshly planned 
tour was inaugurated and we found our- 
selves at Devil’s Head, on the starboard 
tack for Olympia, at which place the 
Laurel’s whaling party joined in the 
amusement and vainly tried to prove 
their skill. At nightfall the visiting 
crews withdrew and left us, alone but 
hopeful, in the fog and darkness, still 
heading for Olympia. Three of the 
party took a watch below and were 
soon stowed away in their bunks. The 
fourth, out of respect to His Whaleship, 
remained on deck. All was calm and 
serene, until the midnight stillness was 
broken by a cry of “All hands on 
deck!” An unexpected turn had ren- 
dered imminent a collision with the tug 
Discovery with a big raft of logs in tow. 
Disaster was inevitable and the excite- 
ment became intense. Crash! the boats 
came together, the harpoon withdrew 
from its hold and the whale sheered off 
into the darkness. For a time there 
was no trace of his whereabouts save an 
occasional spout; but he was at last 
overhauled and the buoy line recovered 
—seeing which, and apparently mindful 
of his former good fortune, the whale 
made straight for the tug again, cross- 
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ing and recrossing her bows and hawser 
to our infinite peril and alarm. Now he 
fouls the hawser and starts off with the 
whole outfit, springing the cable at least 
six feet. Back again he comes to scrape 
himself, and the men in the boat are 
swept fore and aft and almost into the 
water. He refuses to be herded, but 
heads straight for those who essay to 
turn him. At last he clears and we are 
once more off for Olympia. 

At 2 p. m., on September 4, he halt- 
ed to feed and then continued on his 
course. Within 5 miles of Olympia he 
turned and bore away for Skookum, 
passing the west shore of Hartstem Is- 
land, and at dawn the“next day was 
found at the north end of that island. 
At noon he was abreast of Vaughn, and, 
after carefully prospecting every nook 
and corner of that portion of the sound, 
shaped his course homeward. On his 
way he is met by the steamer Laurel, 
whose crew, with malice aforethought, 
offer to aid in his destruction. While 
preliminaries for the attack were being 
arranged, the astute whale moved softly 
into the fog, blowing softly, and steered 
straight to leeward. The hue and cry 
was raised by the distracted crew, other 
steamers were hired and joined hot foot 
in the chase; but the whale—O! where 
was he? Heading for Port Townsend 
and the straits, of course. Such a dire- 
ful combination for his undoing was too 
much to be endured. Daylight found 
him in the narrows off Point Defiance, 
still heading seaward. Repenting, how- 
ever, he visited the smelter, made a left 
turn for Quartermaster and rounded up 
in the West Passage. With the turn of 
the tide he veered again and made back 
toward Delano. His chosen pastimes 
were few, but one that he could not 
forego was bucking a to-mile tide. 
About noon he found one, and, stopping 
to indulge himself, was caught in the dct 
by the Lawure/, whose shrill whistle soon 
attracted the rest of the murderers to 
the scene. Back we all go to Steila- 


coom, Nisqually and Anderson Island, 
into an impenetrable fog where all are 
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lost for the remainder of the night, find- 
ing themselves at dawn at Springfield on 
Henderson Bay. Our “perpetual mo- 
tion’’ was still cleaving the waters, and 
the day was passed in expectancy that a 
halt would be called and an opportunity 
for slaughter presented. We were fa- 
vored in the last respect through a 
strange occurrence. Probably remem- 
bering the Discovery incident, His 
Whaleship decided to scrape the hull 
of the Laurel, in the hope of getting 
free. Here his real troubles began. In- 
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ther be restrained nor aided on his 
course, but seemed to find as much 
sport in bucking the Captain as he for- 
merly had in bucking the tide. But, 
after hours of vigorous conflict, he com- 
menced to weaken and permitted him- 
self to be gradually inclined toward a 
safe harbor. Quartermaster was finally 
reached at I a. m., on September 7, and 
here the monster whale, after a journey 
of some 600 miles, was securely made 
fast by his tail and left in a disabled 
condition, pending arrangements to load 
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Photo by Cratn’s Gem Stupio, Tacoma, Washington. Copyright. 





stantly three fresh harpoons were fast- 
ened; then a fourth, deep in the blub- 
ber; and at last one shot from a cannon 
went almost through him. To the 
strongest of the harpoons stout lines 
were fastened, leading to the Laurel, 
while to the others were attached heavy 
drags and buoys. These arrangements 
completed, the Laure/ backing on a slow 
bell, the whale set out again as though 
unincumbered, heading for the narrows 
at his usual gait. Captain Sprague was 
at his wits’ end. The whale would nei- 


him in a scow for transportation. He 
was finally dispatched though success- 
fully resisting all attempts to list him on 
his side for lancing. His dimensions 
were as follows: Total length, 43 feet 6 
inches; girth, 30 feet; length of fins, 11 
feet; width of tail, 11 feet 6 inches. 
This is about the average size of a full- 
grown specimen of his species, the 
hump-back whale (Megaptera versabilis), 
whose oil is regarded as equal to that 
of the true sperm whale and whose 
bone is second only to the best. 
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PART I. 
THE HEADLIGHT HUNTERS. 


OR a goodly number of years it 
had been my custom to begin my 
campaign against the ducks of 

eastern Michigan on the 1oth day of 
October, and the fall of 1882 found me 
getting everything in readiness to leave 
on that date. I had secured as my com- 
panion a French Canadian of the type 
commonly called “Canucks.”” He was 
a well built, solidly knit, good looking 
young fellow, and, because he was hand- 
somer than I, it became a facetious habit 
with me to address him as “Ugly,” 
whenever I had occasion to call him 
anything that was mild. “Ugly” hada 
fair outfit for hunting, and, moreover, 
was willing to go. We soon came to a 
satisfactory agreement, and began to 
prepare for the outing. In addition to 
his regular equipment, he owned an old 
coaster of about 20 tons burden, with a 
capacious hold and a very comfortable 
cabin, that would save us all the trouble 
of camping out. We could make sail 
and anchor within a quarter of a mile of 
the shooting grounds and move about 
at our own sweet will. Our equipment 
was ample in the extreme. We had 160 
decoys, 3 boats, 2 floating blinds, oil 
skins, boots and extra clothing galore. 
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We laid in a goodly supply of provis- 
ions, and, aside from getting our game 
off to the markets, we were independent 
of the balance of humanity for at least 
a month. Our objective point was the 
famous duck marshes near Swan Creek, 
Michigan. As the reader may know, 
on the shores of Lake Erie, 8 miles 
north of Monroe, Mich., lies the great- 
est shooting ground for water fowl I 
have ever seen—and I have seen a 
many. At this writing these grounds 
are preserved by a wealthy organization 
and are no longer open to the public. 
We made our first stop at the lower 
end of the bay, but were sheltered by 
the beach from any storms old Lake 
Erie might kick up. We found quite a 
respectable flight of ducks for thus early 
in the season, and averaged for ten days 
nearly 40 a day to the two guns. This 
was not bad, and we expected the best 
shooting later. The signs seemed pro- 
pitious. Each night a huge flock —more 
than a mile long and at least 100 yards 
wide—would gather in the bay to spend 
the night. Our shooting began to im- 
prove. One day—with “Ugly” up the 


bay in the punt, to keep straggling birds 
moving and prevent a flock forming—I 
gathered in 57—whereat we rejoiced 
exceedingly. The flight was princi- 
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pally red heads, but with a sprinkling of 
a species of duck, that, to the average 
hunter (regardless of his years and ex- 
perience) is a total stranger. Imagine a 
blue bill— the ordinary grey-backed, 
blue-billed duck that we all know so 
well—multiplied by four, and you have 
the duck I refer to—a bird that would 
put to shame the largest, fattest, heaviest 
black mallard that you ever saw. The 
ordinary blue bill is classified as the Les- 
ser Scaup. This fellow is the Greater 
Scaup, and with 28 years of experience 
with fresh-water shooting, I have met 
this species but two seasons. This par- 
ticular occasion was the second and last. 
These birds are the exact counterpart of 
the Lesser Scaup but are to them what 
the giant is to the pygmy. 

We had good shooting for a number 
of days—getting from 30 to 60 to two 
blinds, and began to think that we could 
finish the season without pulling up our 
anchor, when something happened 
which spoiled our plans. 

One morning, hours before daylight, 
I was awakened by the boom of guns 
up the bay. I got out of my berth and 
went on deck. Far up the bay I saw 
the evil eye of a headlight, and in an in- 
stant knew what it meant. A party of 
up-country fellows were headlight shoot- 
ing, and that meant that no more birds, 
except a few straggling flocks, would 
stop in those waters for the balance of 
the season. I called “Ugly,” and when 
he saw the light he, too, became furious 
in an instant, for he knew what it meant. 

““Mon Dieu!” said he in his quaint 
patois: “Ze cochon! Hol’ on! I git 
dat raffle an’ stop dem”—and he dove 
into the cabin to secure the fire-arm. 
He returned with my .45-—75 Winches- 
ter. I called a halt. That weapon was 
quite too ugly and far reaching for his 
temper, and I saw that it was safely 
back in the berth. 

The ducks were leaving the bay by 
the thousands. They streamed by us 
in myriads, and I mentally bade them 
good-bye as they passed. It rankled 
me to see those fellows pour a half: 
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a dozen shots from behind that light 
every few moments. To game birds, 
those flashes and explosions were simply 
terrifying, and shooting grounds hunted 
by night will be invariably abandoned 
entirely by the birds so alarmed. The 
longer I watched that light, the more 
enraged I became. I determined to 
teach the violators of the law a sum- 
mary lesson. I said to “Ugly”: “Take 
the three boats forward and tie them 
fast to the anchor line. Then we'll get 
sail on, and if those contemptible ap 
go back up the bay on the shoal sid 

we will run them down. This north 
wind will make it easy.” 


I thought that Frenchman wou i od e 


daft, he was so overjoyed with the AiQp-= 
osition. 
fast to the anchor line, and we got the 
fore and mainsail on her in quick ti 
After coming up to within a half-mile 
us, the headlight hunters turned to thes 


south, until well over into the shoak 
water, and began to hunt slowly back 


up the bay in the direction in which 
they came. Then “Ugly” and I went 
after our revenge. Slipping our anchor 
line, we filled away, and started up the 
bay for the law breakers. We carried 
no light and their big locomotive head- 
light shone out over the water so bright- 
ly that even from behind they could 
have been seen for miles. We had a 
spanking good breeze from the north 
which brought it right over the beam, 
and we chased up the bay at a merry 
clip. My plan was to rush down upon 
them from out of the darkness, knock 
the everlasting erstwhile out of their 
boat, spill the occupants—guns, head- 
light and all—out in the shoal water and 
deep mud, and disappear in the dark- 
ness, 

We ran up the bay with a short cen- 
treboard, and I put “Ugly” at the cen- 
treboard chain with instructions to haul 
it up clear the instant we struck them. 
In the mix-up that heavy sheet of boiler 
steel would have had a shearing effect, 
and might have cut some of the occu- 
pants in twain. I held as if to pass 
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about 20 yards up the wind, and, when 
a little astern, I put the tiller hard down, 
and was upon them so quickly that I do 
not think a man in the party saw us. The 
old coaster Marguerite caught their craft 
about the middle, and I heard her ribs 
cracking as we went over her. Their 
light was instantly extinguished. Every- 
thing was in pitchy darkness. We 
could hear them floundering about in 
the muddy waters, and caught some 
choice bits of profanity, but they were 
much too busy to waste overly much 
breath in cursing. We were out of 
their hearing in a half minute, as I 
hauled the sheets in close and stood 
across the bay to the north, to get clear 
out of their sight and hearing. 

In twenty minutes we were again 
swinging at our anchor, and “Ugly” 
busied himself with the preparation of 
breakfast. 
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PART Il. 

TRESPASS AND ILL FORTUNE. 

While preparing breakfast, “Ugly” 
gave vent to his pent-up joy over the 
discomfiture of the headlight hunters. 
The manner in which we had disposed 
of the crew highly amused him. The 
way he fired his mixed patois and very 
bad English at me was enough to make 
a linguist jump overboard. 

“You hear dat sacré pouri bateau go 
K-r-r-r when we strak? Bah gar! we 
bust her hall hup.” 

I was satisfied that no one was in- 
jured, but I did some hard thinking 
while “Ugly” was getting the bacon 
and potatoes ready. The result was 
that I concluded to vacate that bay be- 
fore daylight. The shooting was ruined 
for the season in that locality, and we 
must either seek other grounds or quit. 
We hurried through the breakfast, and, 
getting the decoys, blinds and three 
boats on deck we again made sail and 
stretched back up the bay, crossed the 
bar into the deep channel that led out 
into the lake, and the dawn found us 
outside—going before a stiff breeze from 
the north and headed for the big bay, 6 
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miles south. We ran in under a stony 
point of shore which protected a large 
shoal bay that was much frequented by 
blue bills, red heads and canvasbacks. 
The shooting here was all from the bul- 
rushes, and our blinds were necessary, 
as the rushes were too sparse to hide a 
sneak boat. The flight was very light 
here, and after two days (in which we 
only bagged 45 to two blinds) we con- 
cluded to move on. Loading our out- 
fit, we sailed 10 miles further south to 
La Plaisance Bay, where we tried the 
red head and canvasback shooting, clear 
off-shore. Had we found suitable 
weather, we could have made some very 
fine bags at this place. The birds were 
plenty but a nasty east and southeast 
wind kicked up such a sea that, with 
my extension combing on the big sneak 
boat, I could not keep the water from 
flying over me, and the blind began to 
look much the worse for wear. 

About 10 o’clock in the forenoon of 
the second day, I signalled “Ugly”’ 
(who was half a mile below down the 
wind) to come up, and we began to pick 
up the decoys. I have tussled with a 
wind and sea under bad conditions, but 
this was the worst of any. For a full 
hour we worked, and used all of the 
skill that long practice brings, before we 
gathered the decoys, and the blind was 
still to be secured. “Ugly” rowed up 
on one side and I on the other, and we 
succeeded in getting it folded. Then 
we worked our way across the bay until 
we got alongside the Marguerite. Al- 
though a very difficult job, we stowed 
the two boats and the decoys, made sail 
and stood over to the blind. I had the 
tiller and luffed up alongside it. “Ugly”’ 
let the foresail come down by the run, 
and with a boat-hook clawed fast to the 
blind, and in a jiffy had it inboard and 
safely stowed. I yelled “Good boy, 


Ugly!” for it was certainly a fine piece 
of work. 

Sail made once more, we reached out 
of the bay and started north. We ran 
by our home port, and by 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon dropped anchor in Mou- 
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rille Bay, four miles from the scene of 
our one-sided argument with the Head- 
light Hunters. Here I was a poacher, 
and I plead guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment. The temptation was too great. 
The sight of about ten acres of ducks, 
and with more coming each moment, 
was too strong. We got out the blinds 
and before dark had gathered in a little 


down into the cabin. ‘Hello, Mudd!’’ 
he said, to which I replied “ Hello, Bill,” 
“wery calm-like” as Sam Weller would 
say. Then he got down to business, 
and wanted to know who were up in the 
“Neck” just before sunset. I, of course, 
could give him no information. He 
then commented on the nice bunch of 
birds that we had on deck and asked 








‘* As we gazed at the light, we could hear the ducks leaving the bay in myriads.”’ 





over 100 red heads that the wealthy 
club which had the lease of the grounds 
thought belonged to it, and had thus 
impounded in its preserve. When we 
got back to the Marguerite we stowed 
everything snugly away and got supper. 

While eating we heard a boat bump 
alongside, and Bill Jardine, the game 
warden of the club’s preserves, came 


where we got them. I said in La Plais- 
ance Bay and behind Stony Point. He 
declined to have supper with us and 
took his departure. I followed him on 
deck, and noticed that he picked up and 
felt of several of the freshly killed birds 
and I then knew all about the purpose 
of his visit. 

He went his way, and I back to sup- 
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per. “Ugly,” said I, “if we are here 
at daylight the constable will have us 
sure, and we will have to answer to a 
charge of trespass. Let’s get out to- 
night and fool them just once.” “Ugly” 
agreed, as I knew he would when I said 
“constable,” and at about midnight, 
with no light except the bright light at 
the head of the foremast, we pulled out 
for the Canadian shore, where “Ugly” 
had some relatives, and where some 
wonderful shooting was to be found. 

Here our lucky star sank beneath the 
horizon and was a long time in re-ap- 
pearing. We stretched out of the bay 
until I got the range of the Stony Point 
light, the Monroe light and the Sugar 
Island light. Then I eased off and 
headed for the point on the Canadian 
shore designated by “Ugly,” and ran 
hard and fast aground on the three-mile 
stretch of sand bars which reach out 
from Point Mourille. Here was a 
pretty kettle of fish! Luckily for us 
the wind had gone down, but there was 
still a good lump of a sea that rolled us 
on that bar with each incoming swell. I 
knew that this would “eat” the caulk- 
ing out of her seams, and I said to 
“Ugly”: “‘We can catch black bass in 
the hold in the morning if there is any 
thing left of old Mag by daylight.” 

We stowed the canvas and waited for 
daylight, but got out the anchor and all 
of the line first. We got a good hard 
strain on the line and kept her pumped 
free of water, taking up the line as we 
could. By daylight we had her afloat, 
but the pump must needs be worked all 
the time. I went into the hold and with 
a hatchet tore up the matched flooring 
of the hold and found the leaks. With 
a wooden caulking tool, and a pair of 
overalls I stopped the worst of the leaks, 
and then again started for the Canada 
shore. The light wind made the trip a 
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slow one, and it was nearly dark when 
we dropped anchor close up to a bluff 
bank, and in fairly deep water. Here 
our bad luck and ill-fortune again be- 
came apparent. In raising the centre- 
board, the chain parted, and the board 
dropped as low as it could go. We 
were in deep water, so it made no 
trouble for us then, but I was looking 
ahead. ‘Ugly” was as gay as a cricket 
—his usual humor—but I was doing a 
deal of thinking. 

The scud was beginning to come over 
from the northeast, and, though there 
was no wind, the swell that came in 
seemed too heavy for that kind of 
weather. I was not in the best of spirits ; 
for, coming in, we had passed. all that 
was visible of the schooner Joledo Belle, 
that had capsized three weeks previous 
—drowning all of the crew who were 
on deck and seven persons who were 
below. She was coal-laden, bound for 
the Upper Lakes, and had righted up 
when she had reached the bottom, in 
about 100 feet of water. She showed 
her topmasts as she lay on an even keel, 
with the seven victims still between 
decks keeping the silent vigils of the 
dead. With an easterly storm brewing, 
and we in that leaky old tub, did not 
strike me as just proper, and I was de- 
termined at all hazards to move on. But 
“Ugly” persisted in his intention to visit 
his relatives in the morning. The threat- 
ening weather, the condition of our craft 
—leaky and burdened with an unman- 
ageable centreboard—and the grew- 
some suggestiveness of the Zoledo Belle, 
freighted with her seven dead, had no 
effect whatever on his spirits. The situ- 
ation must be mastered, and mastered 
without delay; for a fierce easterly gale 
was about to break and we were on a 
weather shore. 


To BE CONTINUED. 
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HUNTING THE TIMBER WOLF. 


By W. ALFRED JAMES. 


66 INE weather for a wolf hunt, Al.” 
This from Frank, on meeting me 
at the St. Paul Union Depot, on 

my return from a trip up country. It was 

in March. The snow had already begun 
to thaw, and there was an occasional 
flurry of new snow that made the 
weather ideal for trailing. Frank Cyr, 
who addressed me as above, is my hunt- 
ing partner—at least on all wolf hunts. 

Frank is not a stranger to St. Paul 

sportsmen. He is an enthusiast himself, 

and what he has not in hunting para- 
phernalia is not worth having. He also 
has a good pack of foxhounds. When 

Frank said it was good weather for wolf 

hunting, he meant it and he looked it. 

He not only meant it, but he wanted to 

go, and what he said was a challenge to 

me to accompany him. 

“When?” said I. 

“Tomorrow.” 

“All right! I'll go.” 

There was nothing to prevent my tak- 
ing a few days off, and I was glad of the 
opportunity to shoulder the gun and 
take a tramp after the dogs. Wolves 
are quite plentiful in Minnesota, espe- 
cially in the country bordering the big 
woods on the north and along the St. 
Croix River, which divides the large 
timber lands of Wisconsin in many 
places from the fertile prairies of Minne- 
sota. It was at the latter plece we de- 
cided to try our luck—it being conven- 
ient financially and otherwise, as well as 
being only an hour’s ride by rail to the 
nearest point on the road where wolves 
may be found. After an agreement 
with Frank as to our place of meeting 
next morning, I proceeded homeward, 
to resurrect the Savage and the already 
mildewed cartridge belt and rusty: car- 
tridges that had seen no service since 


the deer shooting season closed in the 
fall. 

Now, a word as to wolf hunting. In 
my opinion, the sport itself, not count- 
ing profits, exceeds that of deer hunting 
with hounds. I have had a wide experi- 
ence in this latter sport, and know 
whereof I speak. In ‘‘ye olden day,” 
when there was no law restricting the 
hounding of deer in Illinois (my native 
State), I have stood on the runway with 
my muzzle-loading shotgun from early 
morn till—well, till I got hungry, tired, 
sometimes sleepy and nearly always 
more or less frost bitten, waiting for a 
sound of the dogs or for the driver to 
come and relieve me. It was a crime in 
those days to leave a runway without 
permission of the driver or headman, 
and any one so doing was banished in 
disgrace from the “set,” and would 
never be assigned such a responsible 
position again. There is no freezing to 
death on a runway in wolf hunting, and, 
aside from this inconvenience, there is 
more satisfaction in killing a wolf than 
in killing a deer: you feel that you have 
destroyed an animal that every one dis- 
likes and of which the whole country- 
side is anxious to rid itself. 

I have never taken much stock in 
stories of the ferociousness of these ani- 
mals towards human beings. They are 
the biggest cowards in the world, and I 
believe a pug dog with a little grit could 
chase a whole pack of them out of the 
country. It is true they will follow on 
the track of a man in the woods at night 
and do a whole lot of howling, and the 
faster the man travels, the faster the 
wolves travel—making him think he is 
pursued. But were he to turn on them 
and show fight, he would find the wolves 
missing. Farmers in the section of 
country of which I write sometimes ac- 
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company their children from school of 
evenings, when the days are short in 
mid-winter, making it nearly dark when 
they reach home, as a safeguard against 
wolves—which I sanction, as there is no 
fight in a frightened child pursued by 
wolves, but I believe a man with a club 
or even without one could scare a hun- 
dred of them into insanity, if he could 
get near enough for them to see him. 
No children have been eaten by wolves 
in this section to my knowledge, and, I 
believe, in no other, unless it be in the 
country in which Mother Goose wrote 
her stories. But I am diverging. I 
meant to write a description of cur hunt 
—not a history of the wolf. 

Early next morning we were on our 
way to the depot, with guns and other 
paraphernalia and the dogs, “Sport,” 
“Pearl” and “Slim.” On the train we 
hardly had time to complete our plans 
for the hunt, when we were at our desti- 
nation. The friend whose guests we had 
been a number of times before, failed to 
meet us at the depot, so we had a 3- 
mile walk to his place. Arrived there, 
we were astonished at finding a new 
landlord in possession—our former host 
having sold out and gone West some 
months before. However, as we had 
come to shoot the wolves on the farm, 
the new landlord gave us a hospitable 
welcome. After a sumptuous dinner, 
we began preparing for a tussle with the 
wolves that afternoon. We hunted two 
or three patches of woods, in which we 
had been successful the year previous, 
but for some reason there were no 
wolves there. This did not discourage 
us, however, as the afternoon is a poor 
time to find a fresh track—especially if 
the snow be thawing a little, which it 
was at that time. We decided to start 
out early the next morning, and surprise 
Mr. Wolf before he hunted his lair. We 
were out early enough, but the wolf 
wasn’t. They had all left the country 
or else had gotten word that Frank and 
the dogs were coming and refused to be 
interviewed. 
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“Let’s take the train and go home,” 
said Frank. 

“Not in a hundred years!” said I. 
“I’m here to kill a wolf, and I’m going 
to stay if it takes a week.” 

“Well, there’s no use hunting around 
here any longer. The wolves aren’t 
here,” remonstrated Frank. 

““We don’t need to hunt here,” said I. 
“We have walked about 20 miles today, 
and we can walk 30 tomorrow, if neces- 
sary to find the wolves. I have my 
trotting harness on, and I mean to stay 
in this neck o’ the woods till we find 
something to shoot at.” 

“All right,” returned Frank. 
it is.” 

So we stayed. That is, we remained 
at our former quarters over night, for it 
was late when we concluded our unsuc- 
cessful day’s hunt. That night we laid 
our plans for the morrow, and these 
were that we would hike it up the coun- 
try about seven miles, to where I had 
learned from local farmers that wolves 
were quite plentiful. While at break- 
fast the following morning it began to 
snow. 

“Snow,” said I. ‘Look, Frank!” 

“Whoop!—good!” returned Frank. 
“Now is our time. Hurry up and let’s 
after them.” 

It was snowing good and fast, in large 
soft flakes that soon covered the ground. 
“Tf ever a wolf puts his foot on that 
snow within 30 miles of here today, he 
is our meat,” said Frank as we started. 

While the soft white flakes were fall- 
ing, we did not care to take to the 
woods, for it was snowing fast enough 
to cover up the tracks as quickly as 
made. So we took to the railroad track 
in regular “tired Willie” style, and kept 
this good walking in hand until noon, 
when we reached the next station, some 
8 miles from our starting point. 

We ascertained from the depot agent 
at the station that wolves had been 
heard howling during the night in sev- 
eral different directions. This warmed 
up our blood. If there were wolves in 
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those woods the night previous, they 
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were not very far away now. We took 
a new “hitch” and started in the direc- 
tion of a large strip of scrubby oak 
which the depot agent pointed out to us 
as the place where he had last heard the 
wolves howling. As we entered this 
strip of woods, it was snowing but little, 
there was no mud, and all old tracks 
had been covered by the newly fallen 
snow. Everything was in our favor. 
While separated from Frank a short dis- 
tance, I came upon the decidedly fresh 
tracks of three wolves, travelling to- 
gether. 

“Here, Frank 
—here they 
are,” I said i 
softly. 

“What is 
here?” he 
made answer. 

“Wolves.” 

“Tracks, 
you mean ?” 

“* Yes—sure. 
Come on.” 

“ Maybe they 
are only dog 
tracks,” Frank 
remarked, as 
he neared me 
slowly. 

“Bring on 
the dogs,” I 
said. “They 
will tell us 
what kind of 
tracks they 
are.” (We had 
not yet released the dogs and had no 
intention of doing so until we found a 
fresh track, as we wanted all three dogs 
to run together.) 

Frank was leading the dogs, and as 
he came up to me all three of them got 
their noses into the tracks at once—and 
then there was a scene! This was the 
first wolf scent the dogs had found in 
the three days we had been out, and 
they surely went crazy. Such a baying 
and howling! they reared and pitched 
and almost took Frank off his feet. He 
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dropped his gun and his hat was 
knocked off by a low hanging bough. 
I took in the situation at once and hur- 
ried to his assistance. I got Pearl be- 
tween my knees and managed to un- 
buckle his collar between leaps and 
howls and all other kinds of effort to 
get away, but I still held on to him until 
Frank could release his dogs, so that 
they would all get away together. 
Frank finally got the collar off Sport 
and unsnapped the chain from Slim’s 
collar—and they were off. Oh! what a 
chase! The dogs were out of sight in a 
twinkling, but 
not out of hear- 
ing. They were 
“| making the 
aj woods ring 
i with their 
baying. They 
turn to the 
right. No; 
| only Sport and 
Slim have 
turned; Pearl 
seems to berun- 
ning straight 
away. The 
wolves have 
separated. The 
two dogs that 
are running to- 
gether still cir- 
cle to the right; 
they are about 
a mile away 
now and seem 
to be coming 
back. Yes; they are headed toward us 
and are coming like the wind. 

Neither Frank nor myself had uttered 
a word after the dogs were released. 
Their music was enough to hush a 
stump speaker. Besides, we were both 
busy trying to get to a place from 
whence to shoot if an opportunity 
offered. I had gained a little knoll that 
was some 5 feet higher than the sur- 
rounding country and on which there 
was only a dwarf undergrowth of oak 
bushes. I could see for half a mile in 
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the direction from which the dogs were 
coming, as the timber was rather scarce. 
Suddenly the wolf—there was but one 
this time, as Pearl was running the other 
two—broke cover and came out on a 
side hill, bounding along directly toward 
me. He was at first sight about 500 
yards distant. Before coming within 
easy rifle shot of me, he had to cross a 
little swamp grown up with willows, and 
would be temporarily out of sight. He 
did go out of sight, and it seemed to 
me he was gone a half-hour. Suddenly 
he bounded from cover again, not 15 
rods from me, and started to cross the 
open directly toward Frank. ‘I must 
not shoot too quick,” thought I, as, in 
the event of a miss, that would turn him. 
So I waited until he was directly abreast 
of me. Then I fired and a Savage .303 
soft-nose bullet crashed through His 
Wolfship. He drew his majestic tail 
down close to his body, humped his 
back, and opened his mouth to its fullest 
extent, as if gasping for breath. I had 
hit him “in the wind.” I fired again, 
but too high; again, and he was under 
cover once more; but I knew he had to 
run the gauntlet of Frank’s .45-90; so 
I felt safe. 

“Bang—bang!” rang out the big how- 
itzer. 

“Come on, Al! I hit him twice— 
we'll get him,” cried Frank. 

I crossed over to where the wolf was 
when I fired the first shot, and there, on 
the snow, was blood, hair and corruption. 
It looked as though I had knocked the 
insides out of him. But he hadn't 
stopped, and from Frank’s having called 
to me “We'll get him”— instead of 
“We've got him!”—I concluded Frank 
had failed to stop him too. Meanwhile 
the two dogs, Sport and Slim, had ar- 
rived and were on the bloody trail ahead 
of me. They certainly would soon 
pick him up. I followed to where Frank 
had shot, and, sure enough, there was a 
new splatter of blood and a more pro- 
fuse flow. Frank had hit him too, but 
still Mr. Wolf was game. His right 
front leg was broken—this was plain, as 
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that foot made no track in the snow, 
and, when he would attempt to turn to 
the left, he would fall. There was no 
support on the right front corner. This 
was all plain enough on the newly fallen 
snow. I was crashing through the 
black-oak underbrush, following the trail 
of wolf, dogs and Frank. Frank was 
ahead of me, and I expected every 
minute to hear him call, ‘Here.he is! 
But no; the dogs were still baying and 
were now a mile away. 

What! they are coming back again? 
Yes; they are headed this way. What 
does it all mean? I was then in sucha 
mixture of undergrowth and dead and 
down timber that I could “not have seen 
a wolf 6 feet from me. I hustled to get 
out of that and onto a hill where I could 
see something. I had hoped to get an- 
other shot as the dogs brought the wolf 
back, but they passed to the north of 
me, and I was so confused as to the way 
the dogs were acting that I sat down to 
await developments. Yes; I was tired 
too. I discovered that fact after I sat 
down. In the excitement I had forgot- 
ten to note that I was running through 
6 inches of snow and up and down hills 
and through marshes at break-neck 
speed. My heart was pounding like a 
broken piston and I decided to rest. I 
didn’t rest long. Frank was calling to 
the dogs. Although he was a mile away 
from me, I could distinctly hear him 
calling: ‘Come here! Here, Sport! 
Here! here!” What did it all mean? 
Frank was calling the dogs off the trail. 
This was something strange and I hur- 
ried toward him to ascertain what the 
trouble was. He had silenced the dogs, 
and, after a whoop or two, I located him 
and was soon with him. I commenced 
with, “What the dickens —?”’ 

“Did you get him?” said Frank. 

“Get what?” 

“The wolf—the crippled wolf.” 

“Get nothing!” said I. “I wasn’t go- 
ing to keep on following west when the 
dogs were running east.” 

“Well! what the —?.” — 

“What did you call the dogs off for?” 
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I cut in. 
catch him?” 

“They weren't after the crippled 
wolf; they were runnin’ the two Pearl 


“Why didn’t you let them 


was after. Come on—let’s go back for 
the crippled one.” 

“What made the dogs quit the crip- 
pled wolf?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know, unless they caught 
him. Let’s go and see.” 

We retraced our steps, with the dogs 
on the chain, to the bloody trail. We 
hadn’t followed it long when we discov- 
ered that another hunter had struck the 
trail of our crippled wolf and was fol- 
lowing it. No doubt he had found it, 
dead, and had decamped with it. This 
explained why the dogs had quit. 

“Shades of Julius Czsar!” blurted 
out Frank, “if that fellow has got that 
wolf, he’ll have to give it up if I can find 
him.” 

“Well, we'll make him divide, any 
how,” said I; “we will take the hide and 
be content.” Frank only grunted: he 
was too mad to laugh. After all our 
exertion, and the splendid work of the 
dogs, another was to reap the spoils. 
No; it must not be! We must follow 
that fellow and at least make a bluff to 
get our wolf. We followed him. We 
followed for half an hour. He wasn’t 
carrying the wolf; the wolf was walk- 
ing. His tracks were still there in the 
snow. Presently we heard a whistle to 
our left, on a side hill. We looked up, 
and there was our man, beckoning to us 
to come to him. We went in a hurry. 
It wasn’t a man at all, but a farmer’s 
boy about 14 years of age. He carried 
a Flobert rifle and had but a single car- 
tridge, which he couldn’t get into his 
gun, as he already had a shell fast in it. 
We had him “solid.” He hadn’t caught 
our wolf yet, and wasn’t liable to now. 
The boy explained that the wolf was 
“Somewhere in these here brush piles” 
—indicating about two acres of newly 
piled brush. 

“Well, Al, you get down on that cor- 
ner, and I'll let the dogs go. They'll 
soon locate him,” said Frank. I went 
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to the point indicated, and in a few min- 
utes the dogs were giving tongue again 
in a lively manner. They passed out of 
the area covered by the brush piles and 
crossed an open field in full view of me 
—but no wolf was in sight. We were 
too late. The wolf had already taken a 
sneak and was now on his way toward 
the river, where there are many dens in 
the rocks and which point he was no 
doubt attempting to reach, so as to con- 
ceal himself from the dogs, as he was 
worn out from the long run and from 
loss of blood. There was nothing left’ 
for us to do now but to follow on and 
await developments. We hadn’t gone 
far and were still within hearing of the 
dogs, when I noticed a change in their 
voices. They were not trailing now, but 
were barking, snarling, “scrapping.” 
They had caught the wolf. Haste must 
now be made in earnest; for our dogs, 
being only foxhounds, are not supposed 
to be able to destroy so large an animal 
as a grey wolf. On the other hand, 
wolves often destroy or maim a good 
foxhound, if said foxhound comes in too 
close proximity to said wolf. So it 
stood us in hand to get to the scene of 
action and dispatch Mr. Wolf before he 
got in an upper cut on one of our valu- 
able dogs. 

The wolf had made a complete circuit 
since the start, or rather a second circuit, 
and now crossed his track at nearly the 
point where we had shot him four hours 
before. We started the chase at 1 and 
it was now 5 o'clock. We hurried on 
(or tried to, for we were getting very 
tired) until we came out on the railroad 
track again. A few hundred yards up 
the track was the cause of all the com- 
motion. The wolf had found a solid 
footing on the road bed between the 
rails and had made up his mind to make 
the fight for his life here—and he was . 
making a good one. We intended to put 
a bullet through him at the first oppor- 
tunity (to put an end to the danger our 
dogs were in), but this opportunity did 
not offer at once. The dogs were fight- 
ing him systematically—one being on 
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either side of him outside the rail, with 
the wolf between the rails; that is, they 
did their sparring in this position. The 
rounds came thick and fast; so fast we 
could not get in a shot between times. 
The dogs endeavored to keep away from 
the “‘business” end of the wolf, but 
would attack quickly from the rear 
when an opportunity offered. Some 
times both dogs would attack at once, 
and then there would be a general mix- 
up. All the animals would be standing 
on their hind legs at once, and then be 
rolling in a heap in the middle of the 
railroad track. We watched this “mix” 
with considerable fear. We hadn’t much 
doubt as to the final outcome, but we 
wanted the victors to come out un- 
scathed. In fact, we wanted them to 
“break away.” Finally, after a dozen 
rounds as above described, Frank got in 
a “straight” with his big .45-90 and the 
wolf came to grass. I counted ten and 
Frank gave the decision. 

It is impossible not to feel keen ad- 
miration at the gallant fight our quarry 
had put up for his life. There were two 
bullet holes clean through him, besides 
the one made by Frank’s final shot. 
Both of us had hit him, as could be 
easily discerned by the difference in 
calibre of our guns. One ball, after 
passing through his body, had broken 
the shoulder on the opposite side—tear- 
ing a hole at its exit as large as a silver 
dollar. From this wound blood had 
spurted at every jump during this long 
chase. Notwithstanding the fleetness of 
our dogs and the weakened condition of 
the wolf, he had managed to elude the 
dogs for four long weary hours, and, 
when finally overtaken by them, had 
made a fight that might have resulted 
disastrously to the dogs, had we not 
come to their assistance. Verily, the 
timber wolf is a sturdy animal. 

Our dogs were only slightly wounded 
in the mélée, and now lay down to ap- 
ply the always beneficial tongue. Pearl, 
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our third dog, now made his appearance, 
and, after giving the dead wolf a hearty 
shake or two, lay down to lick and ease 
his sore and tired feet. This dog had 
run all that long afternoon alone after 


the two wolves that had separated from - 


the one we killed. Frank and I were 
not wounded, but we were tired. It was 
now late in the afternoon, so we has- 
tened, after taking the hide from the wolf, 
to a farm house, where we procured 
lodging for the night. On the following 
day we were still more successful, as we 
succeeded in capturing two more, but 
without any special incidents, however. 
This ended our hunt, as we were obliged 
to return to the city and to business. 

To the lover of hounds and the chase 
I say: Try the wolves. Their actions 
when pursued by dogs are similiar to 
those of the deer. They will make a 
circuit or two when first flushed, to as- 
certain whether or not they are really 
being pursued, and, when so convinced, 
they at once proceed to “leave the 
country.” It is when they are making 
these short circuits that the opportunity 
offers for a shot. They inhabit small 
patches of timber, where farms are inter- 
spersed, during the spring, summer and 
fall, and when the dogs are in pursuit 
they are obliged to cross fields and 
meadows in passing from one strip of 
woods to another—thus offering a splen- 
did opportunity for a running shot. 
Their leaps, when running on open 
ground, are much like those of the deer, 
and the target they make is an ideal one 
for the rifle shot. Notwithstanding their 
fleetness, good dogs will catch them if 
the weather be favorable. The wolf is 
very heavily feathered on his feet and 
legs; and if the weather be soft enough, 
and yet cold enough to freeze the mud 
and snow on his “feathers” and bushy 
tail, he soon becomes weighted down 
and the dogs have the advantage. 

SPORTSMEN: TRY THE WOLVES. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The Old City Gate at St. Augustine. A Bunch of Spanish Bayonets. 


i The Old Cathedral. 
{ Old Fort Marion. Showing Furnace in foreground Fort Dallas Barracks at Miami. A famous outfitting 
where prisoners were tortured. Built in 1756. point during the Seminole War, 


Amateur photos by WINFIELD 8. Moraan, Chicago, Illinois. 





THE EAST COAST OF FLORIDA. 


By WINFIELD S. MORGAN. 


LORIDA, the most picturesque ful possibilities of the strip of territory 

State in the Union, is divided, bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, and 

| topographically, into three sec- popularly known as the East Coast, was 
tions—the Western, the Central and the the last to be discovered; the rise of 
Eastern. Strangely enough the wonder- this section in popularity has been most 
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rapid, until, today, the East Coast of 
Florida is Florida, in so far as the winter 
tourists are concerned. 

St. Augustine is a resort which may 
be said to fulfill all the requirements 
that might be laid down for a winter re- 
sort anywhere on the globe. It is all 
things to all men. It offers that variety 
which is more than spice—being, indeed, 
the very bread and butter of the tour- 
ist’s existence—and is susceptible of as 
many changes as the weather has 
moods. You may ramble in the quaint, 
narrow streets, with their overhanging 
balconies, and dream of the fierce love 
affairs and fiercer quarrels which ebbed 
and flowed here in the old, old days. 
You may sit in the old Cathedral —the 
oldest place of worship in America— 
and conjure up a hundred fancies of the 
folk who worshipped there when all 
Florida was a province of the Spanish 
Crown. The new St. Augustine never 
palls. You may linger there a year or 
a day, and, when the train bears you 
away, you will feel the keenest sense of 
loss that can come to the nomad in this 
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wandering age. The wise man does not 
attempt to “do” St. Augustine. Instead, 
he settles down and lets the quaint old 
town grow upon him, and meanwhile 
gradually gets in touch with its happy- 
go-lucky life—aimless and listless, if 
you like, but new and strange and ro- 
mantic, redolent of the past and so in- 
definably soothing, as it creeps into his 
veins and nerves, that he feels a strong 
temptation to linger here after the lights 
have gone out and the splash of the 
fountains has died away. 

In St. Augustine there still remain 
many priceless relics of the old régime. 
In the Plaza is the odd building which 
tradition has declared was once a slave 
market, and near by is Treasury Street 
—the narrowest thoroughfare in Ameri- 
ca. Old Fort Marion is there—a frown- 
ing fortress, built in 1756, where you 
may see the frightful dungeons and be 
told of the gruesome instruments of tor- 
ture which contributed to make confine- 
ment there in the old days a nameless 
terror. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


I. 


I know a place where blackberries grow 
On climbing, trailing vines ; 

The clusters ripe hang down below, 
As rich as Southern wines. 


Il. 
Not like their brothers in the wood 
That lift their branches high, 
As if each one a soldier stood 
To guard the earth and sky. 


III. 
They are my own, these hidden fruits, 
I found them long ago; 
Each year no hand with mine disputes, 
To pluck their purple glow. 
Floridaville, New York. 


Iv. 

The cattle amble down the way, 
To seek the shaded pool 

Where gleaming spikes of cardinal sway 
Anear the waters cool. 


v. 

The wild geranium before 
Has shed its purple rose; 

The squaw-vine here her twin flowers bore 
And coraled wreathlet knows. 


vi. 
The wild bird in this hidden place 
Perchance may nest her young, 


With fluttered heart when bends my face 
The nectared vines among. 
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HIS article will no doubt prove to 
be a bundle of memories, as I shall 
do as Marc Antony did in deliver- 

ing Czsar’s funeral oration— 

“Only speak right on.” 

How faithfully Memory brings up the 
frosty mornings in Middle Tennessee! 
The burnished gold of the wheat stub- 
ble has long since yielded to an after- 
math of rag weed and this in turn has 
put on the ashen grey dress of Winter, 
and here and there, where some poorer 
spots have been thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, patches of sumac flame out with its 
deep cardinal leaves and berry bunches, 
interspersed with a few saffron spots made by the dying foliage of the sassa- 
fras bushes. Beyond the worm fence .is “‘the woods” (as we say down there), 
with the limbs of the trees bare except for tufts of Vandyke brown leaves which 
the black jacks seem loath to part with, although they are but the poverty rags 
of a rich and blithesome summer past and gone. 

One afternoon David came by my house, and, after calling out with his 
accustomed salutation of “I say, old man!” said, “be ready in the morning 
and we will try ‘the Tenth’ for birds.” 

“All right!” I heartily responded, as this was to be our first hunt of the open 
season. 

“T'll take Ruby and Gath’s Mark, and you can take Joe along’”—speaking 
of my old pointer, of whom more anon. 

“The Tenth” was one of the civil districts of our county and was most 
excellent hunting ground—its alternation of open and cover making an ideal 
breeding and feeding ground for Bob White. 

“How is your old No. 10?” enquired David—referring to my trigger break 
Baker and about which I was humorously jealous. 

“Clean as a new dollar,” I responded, ‘‘and can hold its own either close or 
when it is necessary to reach for ’em.”’ 

David smiled in his old way when the Baker was under discussion, but he did 
not wind up this time, as he usually did, with the tantalizing question: “Why 
don’t you get a gun?” 

I once had occasion to write to the manufacturers, and in my letter I ex- 
tolled the merits of their Baker No. 10 greatly, and in their reply they courte- 
ously said that they noted with satisfaction what I had said of my trigger break 
Baker, but they had ceased to make the gun, as there was “too much gun for 
the money they had to sell them for.’ I always carried that letter along, so as 
to read it to David when his criticism and irony about the Baker went beyond 
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the bearable point. Dear old gun! Stub 
and twist barrels, plain stock—in fact, 
plain all over. But, when you closed 
the breech, you could hear it come to 
place with a ringing impact and the /ee/ 
of it in your hand conveyed an absolute 
confidence in its solidity and perfect 
workmanship. Having a short hand, I 
put the gun in the hands of Legler in 
Nashville, who, after measuring my 
hand, cut the grip down to fit me and 
recheckered the stock. 

“Old Joe” was my pointer, and I 
was jealous of his qualities too. He 
was of uncertain lineage, one-eyed, and 
as deaf as a siege gun artillerist. But I 
had reared him from a puppy, trained 
him myself and looked after his welfare 
until he had grown old in my service. I 
had a warmer feeling for the old liver- 
and-white hunter because, by an unfor- 
tunate shot from my own gun, he had 
lost his left eye. I speak advisedly 
when I say that he never held it against 
me, knowing as well as I that it was 
wholly accidental. He had been the 
constant companion of my baby boy 
Joe, whose name had been given to 
him, and, notwithstanding all the rough 
usage he received from the babe, I 
never knew him to resent it in any way. 
After he had grown out of his puppy- 
hood, and had come to enjoy his after- 
noon sesta much more than his former 
frolic, he would make no protest when 
the baby would wallow all over him, ex- 
cept when the boy would pinch or pull 
too hard, when he would cry out, get 
up and move to another spot, where he 
was sure to be followed by the persist- 
ent youngster. His last resort to rid 
himself of the boy was under a scarlet 
hawthorn bush on the lawn, where the 
little fellow could not get at him owing 
to the stickers. After the little boy died 
often have I seen the pale faced, sad 
miened mother take the dog’s face be- 
tween her two emaciated hands and 
look long and wistfully into his honest, 
true eyes. How my heart would ache 
for her! and no wonder I loved old Joe! 
The mother soon went, and the dog and 
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I seemed to understand each other bet- 
ter, and sometimes, at long intervals, he 
would come alongside my chair, sit on 
his haunches, without looking at me, 
give a low, sad howl and slip noiselessly 
away. I knew what he meant just as 
well as if he had put his plaint in words 
of condolence and sweet sympathy. I 
once heard at the University our old 
Professor of Theology say that he 
“dared not say a dog had no soul.” 

After old Joe’s partial blindness and 
total deafness he worked in the field, 
guided entirely by my signs, and it was 
simply astonishing to observe his intelli- 
gence in this regard. He never made a 
mistake, for, if he were uncertain, he 
would remain standing until 1 repeated 
my sign so that he might be confident 
he understood me. Then old Joe's turn 
came, and he too passed away. One 
morning I looked into his kennel, to 
find only his rigid form, which I placed 
in a white pine box, put it in my hunt- 
ing wagon with a mattock and shovel 
and buried him just outside the old 
cemetery fence. 

“The No. 10 trigger break Baker?” 
There it is—over there in the corner by 
the dresser. It has many a rust bed 
and pit in its once gleaming barrels, 
which aforetime would have grieved my 
soul; but that’s all right—now. I take 
it in my hands once in a while, when the 
‘‘wheels in my head’”’ get to skipping 
cogs and I hear again the far-carrying 
voice of David, crying, ‘Steady, there! 
steady!’’ and then quickly follows the 
whirr of brown and white spotted wings 
and the Bang! bang! bang! bang! of 
four shells—two of which are belched 
by the Baker—and we mark down the 
depleted covey and I see again Joe re- 
sponding to my sign of ‘ Dead bird” 
and with soft-mouthed care would he 
retrieve, not rumpling a feather. 

“But what about that hunt with 
David in the Tenth?” I have just been 
retrospecting and have asked myself the 
question “Can it be so long ago?” 
Yes; here are the undeniable figures on 











SOME MEMORIES. 














*©Got ’em!’’ said David, unctuously. 





my shirt cuff: 1902 minus 1880 leaves 
22. But let that pass. 


* * * * * * 


Before sunrise on the following day I 
heard the inspiring call of David at my 
front gate, while I was just swallowing 
the last morsel of a ham sandwich 
which the ever thoughtful wife had pre- 


pared the evening before, and, tossing 
Joe one (which he gulped in one mo- 
tion), I gathered the well filled provision 
sack in one hand, the No. 10 in the 
other, and was soon at the front with 
David, who announced that all signs 
were favorable for a nice day. I heaved 
Joe in beside Ruby and Mark, in the 
rear of the light wagon, and, behind 
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David’s mettlesome bays, we were soon 
leaving the old town behind us and 
were breathing deeply the ozone laden 
atmosphere of the early winter in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. Up the old Military 
Road, down which General Jackson had 
marched his soldiers to fight the battle 
of New Orleans, we spun for an hour 
and a half, and then came to the fertile 
prairie farms of the Tenth District. 
Down lanes, turning the sharp angles 
that marked the corners of different 
tracts, we came at last to the broad 
acres of Squire Hudson, where, we had 
previously agreed, we would make our 
first cast off. The dogs were now all 
eagerness and soon they were out of 
the vehicle and climbing the ten-rail 
fence, and over into the promising stub- 
ble they went, with us clambering after 
as soon as the horses were made secure. 

The older readers of Sports AFIELD 
will remember the strain from which 
Gath’s Mark came. His ancestors had 
figured and scored in many a hotly con- 
tested field trial—the chief characteristic 
of these dogs being their wide and rapid 
ranging, coupled with a rare judgement. 
On this occasion Gath’s Mark was away 
off to right field, going up wind with a 
free and rapid swing; Ruby was work- 
ing quietly about 50 yards in front, with 
Joe to her left. 

David stopped, and, sharply observ- 
ing the shapely creature, said, ‘‘ Ruby’s 
roading ’em.” How my pulses began 
to quicken and the blood to pour in a 
rich, warm stream through arteries and 
veins! Here was such excitement as 
built up the life tissues and prolonged 
our hold on this mundane sphere. Ruby 
drew through a tangle of weeds and 
bunch grass, over a gully, and, as she 
was ascending a slight slope on the op- 
posite side, she came to a staunch, 
steady point, with Joe backing about 10 
feet to her left rear. 

“Got ’em!” said David unctuously. 
“Now, you drop in behind me, old man, 
and come in on my right; then you'll 
have the advantage of the wind.” 
Moving up, the whole covey flushed 
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in a bunch, and a prettier, cleaner bevy 
I had not seen in many a day. Four 
barrels rang out in rapid succession on 
the clear morning air. Ruby bellied 
down and Joe dropped to shot, like the 
trained hunters they were, and, after 
slipping in two shells apiece, we had the 
satisfaction of watching five brown beau- 
ties retrieved to bag. David took oc- 
casion to remark that “if I had only 
had a gun, we'd have had more meat’’ 
—a remark which I passed over in lofty 
and dignified silence. But why go on 
with this? No doubt to many it will be 

“Like a thrice-told tale, 

Vexing the ear.” 

Doubtless ours was but a duplicate of 
hundreds of similar experiences now 
held—as this narrative is by the writer 
—within the chambers of a faithful 
memory. It is like telling one’s love: 
the same old yet ever new story. 

Gath’s Mark had marked the covey 
down in an old fence row and was hold- 
ing his point when we came in sight of 
him. The day was delightful; the long 
tramp put new life in us; the noon lunch 
was all that two hungry men could have 
desired; the clear, bland water of Hud- 
son’s Spring was grateful and satisfying, 
and, lighting our briar roots, we laid 
back on the dry, dead grass and looked 
up into God's sky, bending over us like 
a holy benediction. Two hours more 
of good sport and then the sun was get- 
ting down close to the tree tops, and so 
we started for our team and home. 

“Count ’em,”’ said David, when we 
had gotten to the wagon and had emp- 
tied the pockets of our hunting coats. 
Without appearing to. heed him I 
queried: ‘How did the Baker behave 
today ?”’ 

He looked away off over the grey 
fields; mused a while; slowly filled and 
lighted his pipe; blew a long, blue whiff, 
and then said in his exasperating drawl: 
“Old man, why don’t you get you a 
gun?” 

“ David! !”’ 

“Well?” (leisurely). 

“A man’s gun is as his wife.” 




















“For instance?” (tentatively). 

“Be either never so plain, if he 
be in love with them, the balance of 
the world should preserve a respectful 
silence.” 

I looked for the effects of my shot; 
but whether the sentiment hit him or 
not, I never knew. I tallied up the 
birds—a goodly bag—and climbed into 
the wagon beside David. 
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Thus I sit here in the twilight and 
think of the days that are no more, and 
the words of Bishop Newman’s “Lux 
Benigna” come soothingly to mind: 

*“*So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 

Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And, with the morn, those angel faces smile 


Which I have loved long since and lost a 
while.” 


Ardmore, Indian Territory. 
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From rosy-posey morning till the golden evening hour, 
The birds keep pouring music down—shower upon shower; 
While we go mopping of our brows, all knots of discontentment, 
And giving vent to thoughts and words of heartiest resentment. 
Oh, keep right on a-humming! 
And sing your song and toot! 
But there’s a time a-coming 
When somebody may shoot. 


Still there is something wrong somewhere, we know it by our feeling, 
For song should be a thing of joy—a precious balm of healing; 
But maybe birds don’t have no cares, no trials or distresses, 
Or else they have a stronger faith than human-kind possesses. 
For they keep on a-humming, 
And sing their song and toot— 
Although a time is coming 
When somebody may shvot. 


Heigho! the birds don’t seem to care—they keep right on a-trilling; 
Nor are we any happier for thoughts and threats of killing. 
Perhaps if we should sing a bit, instead of all this fretting, 
Our cares might hie themselves away, for song is self-forgetting. 
Oh! just keep on a-humming, 
And sing our song and toot, 
And never mind times coming 
When somebody may shoot. 


Cedar Bayou, Texas. 





Joun P. SJoLANDER. 














POISONOUS SNAKES OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Particularly those of Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory. 


r 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. 8. 


THE GROUND RATTLERS. 
(Genus Sistrurus.) 


This genus consists of only three 
species—one of which is confined prin- 
cipally to Mexico and the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

The Massasauga (Sistrurus catenatus).—RAFIN. 


DeEscriPTION.— Ground color above, 
brown with deep, blackish brown blotch- 
es, and with yellowish white margins; 
the blotches are 34 in number from the 
head to the region opposite the anus. A 
yellowish white line runs from the pit to 
the neck, passing close to the angle of 
the mouth; a similar line passes from 
the rear of each eye to the neck, and a 
light brown band extends across the 
head from one orbit to the other. The 
head- plates are 9 in number. This spec- 
ies is subject to variations in color, from 
brown to blackish. I believe the speci- 
mens living in swamps and marshy re- 
gions are the ones which usually ex- 
hibit the darker color pattern. 

Hasits.— This species is compara- 
tively small in length, rarely exceeding 
38 inches. The massasauga loves the 
low, marshy country and wet bottom- 
lands, and is seldom met with outside of 
such localities. It feeds principally on 
mice and other small rodents. So far 
as I am aware, this species brings forth 
living young in comparatively small 


numbers. Dr. Hay has probably made 
the most extensive observations regard- 
ing this species; still, he has left much 
to be learned concerning the life-habits 
of the massasauga. This snake is un- 
doubtedly becoming rarer each year 
throughout the range covered by this 
article, and I believe such is the case 
farther east. I have not seen one my- 
self in the wild state for more than four 
years. 





Edwards Massasauga (8. Catenatus Edwardsii). 


This is a sub-species and is the typi- 
cal massasauga of the Southwest, and, 
like the preceding species, is also be- 
coming quite rare; reliable observers 
very seldom report them. 

DescripTion.—Ground color, yellow- 
ish brown, with 3 rows of deep brown 
blotches—the dorsal row being usually 
the darker of the three. The nose and 
upper jaw are brown. Two brown 
blotches extend backward from the top 
of the head for an inch or an inch anda 
half (varying in different individuals). A 
narrow, brownish band extends from the 
nose to the neck, passing under the eye 
(or through the eye), and at the lower 
edge of this band is a yellowish stripe. 
A small yellow stripe diverges from 
each pit. The lower jaw and chin are 
mottled with brown and yellow. The 
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belly is light yellow, dotted and specked 
with brown. Each of the dorsal blotches 
are margined with deep black, encircled 
by a small yellow band. 

Hasits.—Nothing is definitely known 
concerning the life-history of this sub- 
species, though it is believed to prefer 
the arid localities. Here the ambitious 
student might find an interesting field 
for investigation. There is very little 
variation in the color pattern of this 
snake. 





Ground Rattler (8. miliarius).—LINN. 


The bite of this species is, as a rule, 
not fatal to man; yet it can not be 
classed as harmless, for the very reason 
that its bite does sometimes cause death 
or extreme suffering. It should, there- 
fore, be destroyed wherever found. 

DeEscrIPTION. — Ground color, dark 
greyish or ashy, minutely mottled. A 
vertebral reddish line; 7 rows of dark 
blotches (varying from brown to red- 
dish), 1 dorsal row, and 3 on each side, 
the uppermost of which is usually obso- 
lete and the lowest subject to irregulari- 
ties. A narrow white line extends back- 
ward obliquely to the angle of the 
mouth. Each of the dorsal blotches 
are bordered with yellow. The color 
beneath is reddish yellow, with brown- 
ish black blotches and small dots. There 
seems to be great variation in the color- 
ation of this species. Specimens found 
in low, damp localities are darker—fre- 
quently quite blackish with large spots; 
while those from the drier and higher 
localities are much lighter in the ground 
color. There is also some variation in 
the red dorsal stripe, which seems to be 
absent in immature specimens. This 
species appears to be the most common 
in Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 

Hasits.—Little is known regarding 
the breeding habits of this species. It 
seems to prefer the drier localities, and 
is said to be rather aggressive; with the 
exception of one experience, my per- 
sonal observation does not verify the 
statement with regard to this snake’s 
aggressiveness. The exception I have 
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in mind was, briefly, this: Several years 
ago, while walking across a bit of 
meadowland, I unexpectedly met a full- 
grown male S. Miliarius. When first 
observed, it lay at full length—probably 
watching for an unsuspecting meadow 
mouse—and, as I stopped to observe it, 
the snake immediately threw itself into 
a coil and sounded its rattle, which pro- 
duced only a slight buzzing sound. I 
looked about for some sort of a weapon. 
There was nothing in sight except a 
small pile of old rails, which had once 
done service as a foundation for a hay 
stack; so I quietly backed off in the 
direction of the rails, and, to my sur- 
prise and alarm, the snake uncoiled and 
followed me. It is needless to remark 
that I considerably increased my speed. 
The snake did likewise—keeping about 
20 feet between us. When I stooped to 
pick up a broken rail, the snake again 
threw itself into a coil, and — well, the 
skin of that snake still adorns my col- 
lection of reptiles and is partly the basis 
for the above description of S. Miliarius. 
I have since encountered several of these 
snakes, but am glad to say have had no 
more such experiences as the one just 
mentioned. This species of Sistrurus is 
usually to be found in thick leaves and 
tall grass, in search of mice and other 
rodents, on which it feeds. 

It is claimed by Holbrook that the 
virulence of its poison is not sufficient 
to kill a cat. “Repeated bites failed to 
affect a cat, beyond causing it to droop 
for 36 hours; at the end of which time 
the effects of the poison entirely disap- 
peared.” 

With this snake, as well as with the 
bite of other members of the Crotalide, 
it is not so much the quantity or viru- 
lence of the poison that is dangerous, 
but rather the neglect of the person re- 
ceiving the bite to at once give proper 
treatment to the wound. If proper 
treatment can be had at once, the bite of 
a poisonous serpent rarely proves fatal 
to man. 
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THE RATTLESNAKES PROPER. 
(Genus Crotalus.—Linn.). 


The geographical distribution of this 
genus is rather interesting. As with the 
other genus (ststrurus), the rattlesnakes 
are peculiar to the New World. The 
centre of distribution of Crotalus seems 
to be the tableland of Mexico and the 
southwestern part of the United States; 
at least 8 (out of a total of 17 species 
constituting this genus) are found at or 
near the boundary between the United 
States and the Mexican Republic. 

Rattlesnakes are becoming more rare 
as the years go by. Some species are 
practically extinct, and in the not very 
distant future the remaining members of 
the Crotalidz will be as “scarce as hens’ 
teeth.” Species that were considered 
“‘common”’ IO years ago are now rarely 
met with. 

No doubt the rattlesnake is or was a 
certain weight in the “balance of Nat- 
ure”; yet I believe we should feel no 
regret at the approaching extermination 
of these reptiles, and that their complete 
extinction will not materially affect the 
“balance.” But let the really harmless 
reptiles live; for they perform a valuable 
service and by their living no one’s life 
is endangered. 





Banded Rattlesnake (C. horridus).—LINN. 


This species, which is also known as 
timber rattler, is rather peculiar in color- 
ation — a correct idea of which can 
hardly be conveyed by a written des- 
cription, but once deliberately observed 
is never forgotten. 

DescripTion.—Color above, light yel- 
low. A double series of sub-rhom- 
boidal blotches along the vertebra; these 
blotches look like coarse sooty or grey- 
ish mottlings, but, on first sight, it is im- 
possible for one to say just what color 
they really are. On each side is a line 
of blotches, similar in color to the ones 
along the back; for the anterior half of 
the body these blotches are distinct 
from the upper series, but posteriorly 
they are confluent with them. Beneath, 
the color is yellowish white. The pos- 
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terior portion of the body is usually 
somewhat darker. There are no lines 
about the head. There is much indi- 
vidual variation in the ground color— 
varying from light yellow through 
brown to almost black. In old speci- 
mens the tail is generally uniform black, 
while in the young it is banded light 
and black. In many of the Western 
specimens a distinct but ill-defined light 
yellowish line runs down the centre of 
the back. 

Hasits.—The banded rattlesnake is 
often found in the timber—hence the 
name “timber rattlesnake”; but, as a 
rule, they seem to prefer rocky and 
mountainous localities" where they may 
quickly find crevices in which to hide 
or sunny ledges, whereon they may 
enjoy the warm sunshine undisturbed. 

This species is a timid and peaceable 
snake and probably the gentlest (the 
term may seem out of place to the in- 
experienced, yet I can assure the reader 
that there is as much difference in the 
disposition of snakes as in other ani- 
mals) of the whole Crotalid family. A 
banded rattlesnake in captivity may be 
handled by a cool-headed person with- 
out danger, if he move quietly and 
slowly, so as not to frighten it; yet such 
a performance is hardly to be recom- 
mended. In its movements this rattler 
is rather slow. Its food consists of al- 
most all kinds of small animals that 
chance to come within its reach, such as 
rabbits, mice, birds and reptiles. 

The banded rattlesnake is ovovivipar- 
ous; but, strange as it may appear, very 
little is known concerning its breeding 
habits. The usual number of young 
born at one birth is thought to be about 
9g. In summer this snake is sometimes 
found in the prairies and meadowlands. 
It is still found, though rarely, in Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Kansas and the Indian 
Territory, but their numbers are rapidly 
decreasing even in localities where they 
have formerly been considered quite 
common. The years of the rattlesnake 
are numbered. 


[To be Continued.] 








NATURAL 
THE COTTONWOOD. 





The tree that gave its name to the 
historic fortress of the Alamo is one of 
the interesting features of Western scen- 
ery. It is one of the poplar family and 
grows anywhere there is a chance for its 
roots to get water, below the altitude of 
about 7,500 feet, in Colorado latitudes. 
It often can be seen from the windows 
of trains— growing out of a waste of 
sand upon what used to be known as 
the Great American Desert, generally 
not far from the banks of some scanty 
stream fed by the mountain rains and 
snows. It may stand 50 feet higher 
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yucca will lift its cluster of waxen flow- 
ers into the sunshine at its own appoint- 
ed time. So it is with the alamo. When 
the hot and summery days come sud- 
denly upon the plains in April, and the 
unwary lilacs begin to open their buds, 
thc tenderfoot straightway dons his 
lighter underwear and ice-cream suit 
and fails to notice that the cottonwood 
stands grim and bare, as if no breath of 
spring could waken it to life. And then 
the blizzard comes, with drifting snows 
and cold and frosty gales, and, after a 
few more years of such experience, the 
wiser man pays no more heed to the 
wiles of the weather, but watches the 














A Cottonwood Photo. Taken May 5. 





The Same Tree Ten Days Later. 





than the stream, but its roots have gone 
down to the water and it exists as a 
good example of what can be done in 
the midst of the most adverse surround- 
ings. 

In Colorado there are unfailing calen- 
dar marks that are independent of the 
almanac, and the study of these will not 
fail to show to us how the Indians reck- 
oned their seasons. It may be that the 
oldest inhabitant will say the spring is 
the latest he has ever known; but the 
gentle blossoms of the columbine will 
open in the foot-hills of the Rockies 
when May is half-way gone, and the 


cottonwood for its signal of summer. In 
the city of Denver it will not be later 
than the 5th of May when the tree be- 
gins to get busy and opens its buds, not 
in doubt or in uncertainty, but in a good 
deal such a way as Dewey went after 
the Philippines. 

The two cuts illustrating this article 
show, first, the limbs of the cottonwood 
on May 5, 1902, and, second, a photo- 
graph of the same limbs on May 15. 
The change in ten days will be seen to 
have been remarkable, and it is with dif- 
ficulty that the parts of the barren tree 
of May 5 can be seen among the leaves 
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that have grown in ten days time. The 
cottonwood is of no value in manufac- 
tures—being of a twisted and stubborn 
grain—but it is valuable for shade and, 
at last, for firewood. 

Looking out across the most magnifi- 
cent valley of the Upper Rio Grande in 
Colorado, known as the San Luis Val- 
ley, you may trace the course of the 
river along the floor-like plain by its 
fringe of cottonwoods, and to what is 
now a prosperous town the Old World 
rovers of the days of Cabeza de Vaca 
gave the beautiful name of Alamosa— 
the Pueblo of the Alamo Trees. The 
great river flows peacefully past their 
graves, but the trees have not ceased to 
guard its banks and to keep their mem- 
ory green. 

The cottonwood, under favorable con- 
ditions, becomes as large as the elm, and 
for many years the stump of one was 
exhibited at the Union Depot at Pueblo, 
Colorado, which was over 6 feet in 
diameter. The tree takes its common 
name from the great quantities of short- 
fibred cotton which is attached to the 
seeds and is blown far and wide over the 
country about a month after the appear- 
ance of the leaves. The cotton is the 
product of the female tree—the male 
tree flowering before the leaves open, in 
long purple flower-stalks, not unlike the 
flowering of the mulberry. This article 
does not pretend to attempt the descrip- 
tion of the cottonwood, but is mainly to 
show the sudden and always timely 
growth of the leaves. 

Denver, Colo. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
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AN UNLAUDED HERO. 





Only a few years ago the reading 
public was favored with a timely Life of 
Audubon “by his granddaughter”—a 
notable book which told (perhaps with a 
tinge of partiality natural to a loving 
relative) about all there was to tell of 
the great Audubon; and now we have 
been treated to another book, which it 
seems was written with the express pur- 
pose of praising the de/oved Audubon. 
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This volume—“In the Days of Audu- 
bon,” by Hezekiah Butterworth—is an 
exceedingly interesting and readable 
book. 

As a matter of justice to the poor 
weaver of Paisley, who first tramped the 
pathless wilderness of America in pur- 
suit of the little friends in feathers; he 
who, by his love and unwavering perse- 
verance, overcame the thousands of ob- 
stacles awaiting the penniless wanderer 
in a trackless, unsettled country and 
wrote the first “ American Ornithology,” 
Who will step forward and give us a 
truthful and readable xew Life of Alex- 
ander Wilson—the Scotchman who first 
painted and described the birds of East- 
ern North America? The life of this 
hardy pioneer is full of pathos and beau- 
tiful lessons in self-denying devotion to 
the cause of science. 

Each year of his life, from the time 
of his arrival at New Castle in 1794 to 
the day of his death in 1829, whould be 
to readers of today a chapter of intense 
interest. The man whose work was 
nearly finished when Audubon began; 
whose scenic descriptions have few 
equals; whose real love of Nature and 
powers of observation were unsurpassed 
by any man of his time; who hesi- 
tated not at difficulties which would 
have certainly restrained any man ex- 
cept he be made of the stuff that carried 
Alexander Wilson to the pinnacle of or- 
nithological fame. The penniless ped- 
dler who first dared and conquered the 
new untamed America in the Cause of 
Ornithology. Willi not some of our tal- 
ented biographical writers give us an 
impartial, up-to-date life of this deserv- 
ing Scotchman? 

In the past 4 or 5 years many maga- 
zine articles, besides the several “ Audu- 
bon” books, have appeared, praising the 
great Audubon; he has been toasted 
and lauded on every occasion; and in 
our public schools the teachers speak 
only one name—Avupuson. But not 
one word have I heard in favor of poor 
Wilson. Now, I have nothing against 


Audubon; he was certainly a great man 
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—but he was not the only one. Asa 
matter of justice, I raise my voice in a 
plea for Alexander Wilson, the first 
American ornithologist. 

In every sense of the word, Wilson 
was the equal of Audubon: as an orni- 
thologist, with the scientific instincts of 
a born naturalist; while as a writer, from 
a literary standpoint, he was much su- 
perior to Audubon. A comparative 
study of the two men, of the conditions 
which surrounded each, and their work, 
will bear out this statement. 

Alexander Wilson never knew the 
grace of fortune; his whole life was a 
struggle; the success of his work was 
the defeat of untold difficulties; he 
tramped from Maine to Pennsylvania, 
and slept under the open sky with the 
wild creatures of the wilderness; he 
floated down the Ohio in a flimsy row- 
boat and at night tied his boat to the 
bushes along the shore and went to 
sleep, looking at the stars—perhaps to 
dream of his belovéd birds. 

When Audubon heard of Wilson’s 
work, he became rather jealous of the 
indefatigable Scotchman, and, ’tis said, 
treated him with discourtesy when they 
met for the first time in Louisville, Ky. 
On this occasion Wilson was soliciting 
subscriptions for his book, and, as usual, 
was travelling from place to place on 
foot—too poor even to afford a horse. 
Audubon was then a merchant, engaged 
in business at Louisville, and had not 
yet begun to gather material for his ex- 
cellent work which was soon to follow 
in the wake of Wilson. This meeting 
no doubt did much to quicken the nat- 
ural impulses which were lying dormant 
in the heart of Audubon. To ornitholo- 
gists, the merits of Wilson’s work are 
well known, but to the general public 
Audubon has always been the Great 
Audubon, while the name of Wilson 
has generally remained unspoken. 

Wilson is deserving of a gentle and 
generous biographer, and I sincerely 
hope that some capable writer will take 
up his pen in behalf of our pioneer or- 
nithologist. A more interesting subject 
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for a biography could hardly be found, 
and, at the same time, it would keep us 
in touch with the name of a man who 
should live in the heart of every Ameri- 
can bird lover. Morris RICE. 





FISHES OF LAKE ONTARIO. 





The U. S. Fish Commission has re- 
cently published a report by Drs. Ever- 
mann and Kendall on the fishes of Lake 
Ontario. The report is based primarily 
upon collections made by Dr. Evermann 
and enumerates 73 species as the total 
number now known from that lake— 
a larger number than has yet been re- 
corded from any other one of the Great 
Lakes. 

“KaTyDIDS” sing in greater numbers 
during the twilight of evening. 


Durinc the period of incubation the 
male hornbill seals the female up in the 
nest with mud—leaving only a small 
opening through which he feeds her. 





THE rhinoceros is the thickest skinned 
quadruped, its hide being impenetrable 
to the strongest sword thrust. 





TueE domestic life of the phalaropes is 
the most original of North American 
birds. Contrary to the steadfast rule, 
the female is the larger and more 
brightly colored, and in the phalarope 
household she is male in everything 
save the prime essentials of sex. She 
does the wooing and takes the lead in 
the selection of the nesting site, and, 
although she lays the eggs, the male at- 
tends to the duties of incubation. She 
is the New Woman of the bird world. 


DEER are reported as numerous in the 
Lake of the Woods district, Manitoba, 
this season, and are quite frequently 
seen on the islands in that vicinity. A 
pair of red deer have taken up their 
abode at a farm on a small island in 
Ptarmigan Bay and are almost daily 
seen by the owner on the clearing 
around his dwelling. 
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SPURT IN TIDE WATER VIRGINIA. 





For upwards of 60 years the islands 
of Back Bay, in southeastern Virginia, 
have been noted for their splendid water 
fowl shooting. Plentifully supplied with 
marshes and coves, in which wild celery 
grows to a state of perfection, they nat- 
urally are the haunt of canvasback, mal- 
lard, widgeon, sprigtail, teal, swan, geese 
and other favorites of the feathered tribe. 
Back Bay is united by a narrow channel 
with Currituck Sound, in North Caro- 
lina, whose ducking grounds are quite 
as famous as those of Virginia. In both 
of these sections, and more especially 
the latter, the wild celery furnishes food 
not only for feathered game, but for the 
wild marsh ponies peculiar to them. It 
is a common saying that here the poor- 
est may live off the fat of the land. Cat- 
tle can be raised without cost; canvas- 
back duck, geese, swan, diamond back 
terrapin and fish are abundant; and fine 
vegetables besides. The only things 
lacking are wheat and salt. About 5 
years ago the celery in several places 
in Back Bay and on the coast was de- 
stroyed by a heavy sea tide which also 
killed many of the fresh-water fish. To 
prevent another such occurrence, sand 
fences have been erected, at considerable 
cost, by many of the clubs. It is worthy 
of mention that at a recent meeting of 


the Ragged Island Gunning Club—the 
first organization for preservation of 
game in this section—the question of 
planting celery seed was submitted. 
Last winter the coves and marshes pro- 
duced a finer growth than ever before— 
which accounts for the splendid bags of 
game that were secured. The season in 
Virginia runs from the 20th of October 
to the 20th of March—longer by a 
month than in North Carolina. Mallard, 
widgeon and pintails come down as early 
as the middle of September; geese come 
about the 1st of October; swan and can- 
vasback make their appearance some 
time about full moon in November or 
1st of December. Shooting is allowed 
on four days in the week only. 

Taking the train at Norfolk, Va., for 
Back Bay station, the sportsman, in the 
course of an hour, finds himself in the 
costal region of Princess Anne County, 
where the famous game preserves are 
located. He is met by wagon and guide, 
and, after a drive of several miles, 
reaches the point where the sail boat is 
substituted for the vehicle. One of the 
most popular, and the oldest of the 
cluster of gunning clubs accredited to 
this region, is the Ragged Island—or- 
ganized in 1891 and composed of 20 
members, who hail from different States 
in the Union. Its territory includes some 
1,500 acres of marsh and coves, and af- 
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fords also splendid bass and perch fish- 
ing. Some of the ponds and marshes 
are within 200 yards of the house. The 
picturesque and handsomely equipped 
club house is located about 30 miles 
from Norfolk. There are 15 good-sized 
rooms, with large fire-places that admit, 
some of them, of logs 4 feet in length. 
Many distingnished guests have partaken 
of the hospitality of the Ragged Island 
club—among them being President Har- 
rison during his term of office. The 
club’s officers are: President, Alvah H. 
Martin; vice-president, M. W. Burk; sec- 
retary, Nathaniel Beeman; treasurer, 
George Coxon. 

The Princess Anne Club, founded in 
1894 and composed entirely of gentle- 
men from New York and New England, 
is situated on the beach between the bay 
and the ocean, 30 miles south of Nor- 
folk, and 12 from Virginia Beach. Its 
territory embraces about 3,300 acres 
which are protected from the sea water 
by a fence 4 miles in length. The shoot- 
ing grounds are exceptionally fine, and 
are guarded from poachers during the 
season by 4 watchmen, who are constant- 
ly on the alert. Several guides are em- 
ployed. Although it has been said that 
game in the Back Bay country is grow- 
ing scarcer, the past season has afforded 
better shooting than ever known before 
in the memory of the present genera- 
tion. Over 3,000 birds were killed on 
the preserves of the Princess Anne Club, 
although a large part of the time there 
were no sportsmen on the preserve. 
This club has the reputation of having 
the wealthiest members of any gunning 
club in Tide Water Virginia. 

It was to the Back Bay Gunning Club 
that ex-President Cleveland hied him a 
few months ago to enjoy the delights of 
the hunt—the party bagging upwards of 
400 birds, including a great many can- 
vasback. The club was organized in 
1899, with J. Sellinger as president. The 
preserve includes 1,600 acres of marsh, 
coves and uplands, and is located about 
25 miles from Norfolk. The member- 
ship is limited to 20, and the members 
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hail from various States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia inclusive. There is 
a pretty cottage with accommodations 
for 20 people. Geese, ducks, swan and 
snipe frequent the marshes, and bass, 
perch and other favorites of the angler 
are plentiful. 

Eight Northern gentlemen, endeared 
to country life and sport, comprise what 
is known as the Sand Bridge Club. The 
property includes 3,000 acres of good 
marsh and uplands, and is bounded 
partly by a lake 2 miles in length, in 
which, to the discredit of the Virginia 
game laws, battery shooting is allowed. 
Quail are abundant on the uplands, and 
wild-fowl plentiful in the fresh water. 
Except on the sea front, all the waters 
on these preserves are fresh The home 
of the association was formerly an old 
Virginia farm house which stood on the 
premises when the property was pur- 
chased. It has been added to, and, with 
modern conveniences, answers all the 
club’s purposes. The old slave quarters 
are still standing. The president and 
treasurer of the association are respect- 
ively F. Augustus Schemerhorn and 
John Christopher O'Conor (both of New 
York). 

The Morses’ Point Gunning Club is 
the most youthful of the clubs of this 
section, having been organized in 1go1, 
with a membership of 12—its president 
being L. W. Davis. The club’s terri- 
tory comprises about 300 acres of marsh 
and coves, which furnish unexcelled 
wild-fowl shooting (including an abun- 
dance of fine English snipe). Being 
situated some 8 miles back from the 
Atlantic, the preserve is not affected by 
the salt tides that occasionally come 
over in this vicinity; and another ad- 
vantage is that, being near the farm 
lands, quail shooting can be had almost 
at the club’s doors. In the spring and 
fall willet and “ brownback” furnish good 
beach bird shooting. The attractive and 
well-appointed home of the club, just 
completed in January last, is 414 miles 
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from Manden’s Point and 32% from 
Norfolk. 

Judge James Keeling of Norfolk is 
the president of the False Cape Gun- 
ning Association, whose property, like 
that of the William Barbour Gunning 
Association, is located on the coast and 
extends inland to Back Bay. On the 
property of the former is a U. S. Life 
Saving station. 

Cedar Island—one of the most beau- 
tiful of the islands of Back Bay—is 
owned by a private family who make it 
their home the greater part of the year, 
and in season shoot for profit. There is 
sufficient ground to raise fine vegetables, 
and grain for stock. Holly trees and 
cedars are abundant, and the island takes 
its name from the plentifulness of the 
latter. Many of the smaller islands af 
ford excellent shooting and are owned 
by small parties of gentlemen, devotees 
of the gun. Among the owners of 
Little Stinger Island is Dr. James Rid- 
dick, Norfolk’s popular mayor-elect. 

It is to be regretted that the game 
laws of Virginia are not better enforced. 
Except on the preserves, night shooting 
is frequently carried on—despite the law 
against it—and little regard is paid to 
the close season; consequently, unless 
steps are soon taken to insure a greater 
respect for the law, Virginia’s famous 
ducking fields may pass into oblivion. 
Owing to battery shooting, canvasback 
duck and red-head have almost entirely 
disappeared from North Bay—a small 
body of fresh water to the north of 
Back Bay, which was at one time noted 
for its splendid shooting. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HELEN GRAY. 





IN WESTERN COLORADO. 





Our trip was premeditated, our spirits 
were primed and partly wired, and our 
intentions were deadly, if our aim was 
not, on the day we arrived in camp on 
the green slope of the Pifion Range, 
about 40 miles south of Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 

September had been warm, and this 
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day was the star on the calendar per- 
formance. The drive had been up and 
down hill—mostly up. In the order of 
their usefulness the combination con- 
sisted of ample provisions, 3 horses, a 
wagon, 7 guns, a dog, a corkscrew and 
4 men, and the itinerary included any 
favorable game cover. Several rabbits 
and grouse were picked up on the way, 
the pup’s feet were broken in, and dark 
swallowed us up without further incident 
than good swearing and bad singing. 
Our destination reached, we pre-empted 
a good little cabin located in a winter 
cattle range of several thousand acres, 
We unpacked and got ready for bed 
—the voices of the night indicating a 
numerous presence of fur and feather. 
The cold, clear morning air invigorated 
us, and the camp was well arranged be- 
fore breakfast. Miles of rolling hills 
spread out before us—the verdure-clad 
picture here and there giving way to the 
first tints of autumn. Tiny streams 
moved like silver through verdant 
banks. Away off to the west the first 
slanting smile of Aurora was playing on 
the weird chasm of the Unaweep. Back 
of us rose a mountain resplendent in 
dense growth of bush, aspen and royal 
pine. 

The horses were munching tender 
grass in the bottom, and Ern and Lamb 
were disputing as to whether or not 
baking powder was a concomitant of 
the staff of life, when John called our 
attention to the fact that a bunch of 
grouse were feeding a few rods back of 
the cabin. Two choke-bores were 
thrown together and each of us grabbed 
a handful of shells. The birds had been 
paying but little attention to our move- 
ments and we were gearly on top of 
them before one broke from the grass 
and doubled up before John’s charge of 
smokeless. At the report two more 
birds broke cover—each of us getting 
one. Grouse are most accommodating 


birds, and, for the benefit of gun artists, 
seemingly refrain from that nervous 
hurry that usually characterizes ducks 
—birds usually getting up singly or in 
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pairs. Another bird quartered away 
from us and three shots only loosened a 
feather. Skirmishing around in the 
grass, my two barrels netted an equal 
number of birds. John bagged 2 more, 
and as the remainder of the flock took 
flight he secured another. This made 8 
birds out of about 15, and this before 
we had our shooting clothes on. I 
picked up the last 3 birds and returned 
to camp with them, as fine birds as we 
ever saw. After putting our guns in 
shape and exposing a few plates; we 
concluded to do no shooting until even- 
ing, as the sun was well up. I have but 
one other recollection where fresh meat 
walked up to us in time for breakfast. 
In the evening we took a ridge about a 
half-mile from camp, and found every 
copse full of grouse. I secured 15 
straight, when my shells ran out. The 
other boys did nearly as well, though 
they were not scatter-gun fiends. Dur- 
ing the evening we, must have raised in 
the neighborhood of 150 birds. 

The following morning we strung out 
on the further side of the ridge and the 
dog worked into a bunch before we were 
fairly started. We got 6 birds out of 
this covey. Going down the slope and 
into the bottom, Cliff picked up a jack- 
rabbit and 3 more birds were added to 
the string. Two of the boys returned 
to camp with the kill and Cliff and I 
worked on over the ridge. The sun 
was just unfolding on the universe and 
the draws were still shady. Following 
the creek about 70 yards, birds began to 
get up all around us. We exploded 
about 20 shells and had to quit. The 
birds were still rising and the pup was 
puzzled. Their number was accounted 
for, in that they had probably worked 
toward the creek after feeding. When 
we returned to the cabin, the complaint 
was “Nothing but grouse!’’—where- 
upon John immediately declared an in- 
tention of changing our diet on the 
morrow. We shot squirrels with a .22 
rifle the balance of the day and more 
pictures were taken. In this connection, 
our portable dark room might prove of 


interest. In its construction Cliff and I 
had been subjected to considerable ridi- 
cule, but it was braved out and the 
scheme was satisfactory. It consisted 
of a box 2x2 feet and 2 inches deep. 
Around the inside rim of the box was 
tacked a sack of heavy cloth with a 
“puckering string” at the bottom. A 
folding arm on the inside held it away 
from the head. This contrivance was 
suspended from the limb of a tree or 
any other convenient place, when the 
bottom of the box became the front of 
the dark room, the necessary ruby glass 
having been placed. A folding shelf 
dropped down on the inside, and all that 
was required to fill the plate-holder was 
to step under the sack and draw it tight 
around the waist. It was convenient 
and not cumbersome. 

Bright and early next morning John 
took to the timber with a Winchester. 
In the meantime we went after more 
feathers—Ern carrying a .22 rifle, with 
which he managed to get action every 
time a shotgun cracked, invariably 
claiming the bird. His claims, of course, 
were absolutely over-ruled, but we 
found, on dressing the birds, that he was 
really entitled to 3 of them—whereupon 
he proceeded to shatter the egotism of 
embryonic wing-shooters in general and 
present company in particular. John 
returned about dusk with the report that 
he had made a kill in the afternoon and 
that the buck was hung up about 2 
miles from camp. 

When morning broke, John and I 
took a horse after the buck; while Ern 
wandered off into the woods with a rifle, 
leaving Cliff in camp. After tramping 
the longest 2 miles on the map we 
found the deer—a magnificent animal 
which had been crossing the trail at a 
point about 200 yards from where John 
stood. It fell in its tracks with a broken 
neck. The horse immediately registered 
a kick, but the objection was dodged 
and he was blindfolded; after which the 
carcass was secured on his back. On 
the way home 2 bucks and 3 does were 
seen off on the hillside and I slid 
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through the timber in the attempt to get 
a shot, but without success. We found 
Cliff in an exceptionally good humor; 
for it transpired that a pretty neighbor 
had come up from the range camp, a 
mile below us, and had brought a 
bucket of milk and an invitation to 
come down. As the family was well 
known to us, we often availed ourselves 
of the opportunity. I say “we,” though 
the fact of the matter is that Cliff 
proved to be the Beau Brummel of our 
outfit. Our overstock of game was al- 
ways taken to our neighbor’s camp, 
where a number of men were employed, 
and Cliff became a willing errand-boy, 
and was thus permitted to continue un- 
hindered the larceny of feminine affec- 
tions. John entered a demurrer at one 
time, as he was unattached, but the dis- 
covery of lion tracks near a ledge of 
rocks served to sway his fickle devo- 
tions, and the lady was side-tracked for 
the lion; but even the latter was too 
smooth, as his pelt never showed up in 
camp. Enrn came in shortly after noon 
and claimed one shot but no results. 
He had seen 3 deer and there was evi- 
dence that they were quite numerous. 
The next two days were spent in 
grouse shooting and something like 60 
birds were added to the string. The 
country was alive with them. Every 
copse yielded its quota. Jack-rabbits 
were knocked over at frequent intervals. 
One morning the pup bumped into a 
porcupine and acquired numerous point- 
ers on the uncertainty of all things liv- 
ing. Days were full of little events that 
require space to make them entertaining. 
Another deer had been killed and a 
bear was sighted, but was left to pursue 
his way in peace rather than hazard the 
possibility of his pursuing us in pieces. 
The choke-bore was supreme. Evening 
rifle practice on the ground-hogs inhab- 
iting the rocks became a pastime that 
was probably enjoyed as much by the 
rodents as ourselves. We now limited 
ourselves to 20 shells each when shoot- 
ing grouse. A wild-cat was treed by 
the pup one evening, but got away with 
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a charge of shot in him. The days 
were balmy; the nights cool and restful. 
Every hour was teeming with enjoy- 
ment. We all tried our hand at bis- 
cuits. They were the bane of the out- 
ing. They were shot at, chopped and 
thrown at the magpies, regardless of 
any one’s feelings, and it was conceded 
that our aptitude at juggling “dough” 
was more thorough when it had the 
Government stamp on it. 

Our last days in camp were devoted, 
morning and evening, to grouse shoot- 
ing, which never became monotonous. 
With 20 shells each, we would string 
out a few yards apart and whip the 
brush and rank grass or scour the tim- 
ber. We entered a bottom in which 
was a rank growth of soap-weed and a 
great bunch of birds was encountered. 
For ten minutes there was a continuous 
performance to the cue music of the 
smokeless crack, and something like 30 
birds remained as the proceeds. Out at 
the end of the line an immense bird 
flushed before Cliff and had sailed out 
on a tangent of about 50 yards before 
he caught up with it. When it dropped, 
the thud could have been heard a con- 
siderable distance—it being the largest 
and heaviest grouse we had ever seen 
(about the size of a hen turkey). It 
doubtless came to the country when the 
hills were small, for after it had been 
boiled a couple of hours it required all 
the surplus energy of the pup to make 
an impression on it and the dog finally 
abandoned it in preference for a few ten- 
der bones. The day before we started, 
there were over 150 birds drawn and 
salted in the cabin, and some 20 more 
were subsequently added. 

Capturing Rozinante and Bucephalus 
—they having become quite devilish 
and frisky after ten days on choice grass 
—we harnessed and pulled out for 
home. Driving over the smooth moun- 
tain road brought regret as the range 
was left behind, and at that time a day 
dream was inspired that has lived 
through several years. Returnigg to 


the heat and dust of the city seémed a 
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sordid change, but all suspicion of the 
customary Nimrodian fabrications was 
allayed when the spoils were divided 
among our friends. We have never re- 
visited that dear, old isolated spot of the 
universe, where ten days of incidents 
linger in the memory brighter than the 
sheen of cloth of gold. 

We may go again sometime, for all 
of us live largely on the theory that 
“ Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

CHARLES G. SUMNER. 

Telluride, Colorado. 
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brought in, doctor them, and settle the 
trade for them. In this they are not 
very business-wise. Such is the Indian 
passion for gold watches, to which their 
wives pander, that for one costing $20 
or $25 they will trade a black fox pelt 
worth from $50 to $150. These latter 
are very rare and not very often shown 
to the fur trader. There seems to be 
some sacred fetich attached to them that 
makes the Indian like to keep them at 
home. Wolves are plentiful, but in this 
region they will never touch a man— 
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OUR FUR TRADER’'S DOG TEAM AND TOBOGGAN ON LAC LA BARGE. 





THE FUR TRADER ON THE McQUESTION. 





Unlike the squaws of the east coast 
of Alaska, who are exempt from any 
kind of burden or work (and who are 
consequently unhappy specimens of 
spoilt women), the squaws of the Mc- 
Question work hard, while they rule 
their braves in the most approved style. 
There is a group of about 100 Indians 
on Lansing Creek—a tributary of the 
McQuestion—who are the remnants of 
three or four tribes formerly the devoted 
“serviteurs”’ of the old Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The squaws run the entire 
ranch—not only when the men are off 
trapping, but at all times and seasons. 
They see to the furs when they are 


probably for the reason that they are so 
well fed on smaller game. 

It seems curious that within a radius 
of 50 miles from Lansing Creek fur 
animals should be so abundant. The 
marten preserves here are as good as 
anywhere in the country. They are 
blacker hereabouts than on the Yukon, 
and, therefore, as “dark sable,” they 
fetch the best price in the American and 
English markets—namely, from $6.00 
to $8.00 a skin, if sold judiciously. The 
explanation for their being so plenti- 
ful is to be found in the fires that re- 
cently ran over the low spruce. This 
attracts the mice, and the mice in turn 
attract the marten. Good trappers as 
the Indians are supposed to be, a good 
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white man is far better, for the reason 
that the Indian gets soon discouraged 
and “chucks up.” The season is short 
—from November till the middle of 
February. It is then about time for the 
Indians to see their priests, and in the 
early spring they go on the trail to the 
Mackenzie River, where the priest lives. 
Their cabins are quite deserted — for 
they all go; but, unless there are christ- 
enings or marriages required, the squaws 
and their pappooses are temporarily left 
behind on the divide. 

The Stewart, into which the McQues- 
tion empties, keeps beckoning with a 
golden hand to the prospectors who are 
at work in its vicinity. “There’s sure 
to be a rich strike there, sooner or 
later!” they say. Other parties grub- 
stake them in good faith, and Faith and 
Hope lure them on year after year. 
They turn aside for nothing else. The 
rich furs have no charm for them, and 
the big game that used to fill their hori- 
zon is passed heedlessly by. For one 
thing, they have ceased to carry the 
long-range, heavy rifle. The little .22, 
that our young boys used to sigh to be 
old enough to possess, is what they “go 
for.’ It weighs only a few pounds, and 
the cartridges don’t bother them with 
much weight. With it they can bring 
down the ptarmigan any time and at 
any place, all through the worst of the 
winter. They don’t care to handle big 
game. It wastes much time from their 
gold hunt, in skinning, cutting up and 
drying; to say nothing of the burden of 
carrying grub along with them. Some 
prospectors swear by the shotgun and 
won't use anything else. 

But to return to prices. Of course, 
in the trade price paid to the Indian is 
included grub. Our fur traders spent 
$1,100 in Dawson for the winter sup- 
plies for the Indians and their families— 
consisting chiefly of tobacco, ‘tea, coffee, 
sugar and dried fruits. 

Strange to say, they don’t require 
flour, but eat their meat “ straight.” Be- 
sides the dried apples and prunes they 
take in trade, they dry plenty of berries 
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when they are in season. The language 
these Indians speak is a mixture of that 
of the four tribes of which they are the 
shattered remains. In this there is a 
smattering of French words. There be- 
ing only 275 words in all, it is not hard 
to learn. The fur trader of our family 
had a bad journey in going to Lansing 
Creek last fall—being cruelly delayed 
for advices from England. Happily the 
season was unusually late and the river 
boats from Dawson had yet their last 
trip to make, or it would have been far 
worse, “with,” as he says, “370 miles 
instead of only 70 to ‘hoof it’” He 
set out in about the very worst time of 
the year, when anything might turn up 
—hail, rain, snow, blizzard or freeze! 
And none of the crisp white surface, so 
inviting to snow-shoes. An utterly un- 
known country, with the few land marks 
that he had heard of quickly obliterated 
by fresh snow. All the trails run along 
the tops of the ridges, for the snow in 
the valleys covers even the tops of the 
fir trees. He says he took as little grub 
as it was safe to take, together with a 
single blanket and an axe. He made it 
in six days—sleeping anywhere when 
the short hours of daylight ended. 
Happily there is always wood to be 
found, although there may be a dreary 
hunt when tired to find it dry enough to 
burn readily. “The food supply ran ra- 
ther short,” he confessed afterwards; “ for 
I was glad to eat the rose berries that I 
picked all along the trail. I had taken 
the precaution to cache food along the 
route, for fear of future emergencies. I 
was pretty glad when I sighted the 
cabin and my partner, who was at that 
time an unknown quantity. From my 
old experience in trapping, the work 
came easy tome. Our traps made a cir- 
cuitous line of 100 miles. These have 
to be constantly visited, taking three 
or four days on the trip, with a dog- 
sled and tent for sleeping on the way.” 
Bringing out the mid-winter supply of 
furs is easy nowadays, when once Daw- 
son is reached. Instead of having to 


provision yourself for a month’s trip as 
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formerly—carrying stove and tent in 
your sled to boot—you can now travel 
light. The road houses every 20 miles 
make all the difference until the railway 
to Skagway is reached at White Horse. 
You have your furs in your sled, and 
that is all! Our traveller caught it 
rough, however, on the ice of Lac la 
Barge, and the marvel is that he sur- 
vived to tell the tale. 

“This is how it happened,” he says: 
“the boat was leaving Skagway on Sat- 
urday. On Friday, up to noon, I had 
made 24 miles with 4 dogs to the sled 
and 3 bales of furs. I was yet 21 miles 
from the end of the railroad, and it was 
January. At the road house they urged 
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mile, till I was wet through with sweat 
and about worn out. All was dim 
around us, the wind raging and snow 
beating all over us. Every land mark 
was gone. It looked as though my 
journey was about over, when suddenly 
the wind fell for a moment and the 
snow ceased. Just one gleam in the 
distance! Away off I caught sight of 
the shore line and shelter. I dragged 
the dogs to their feet and forced our 
way through the soft snow to the shore 
of the lake. In the hollow of the rock 
I found a place where I unloaded the 
sled and piled the fur bales around me 
for protection. Alaskan dogs will not 
lie close to their masters for warmth. 














Fisherman's Cabin Near McQuestion Lakes. 


A Moonlight Photo of Our Trapper's Cabin on 
the McQuestion. 





me to stop, saying that a blizzard was 
coming up—as indeed the weather signs 
proved. But I was too eager to get 
through, and start I would—though the 
dogs even then were tired. All went 
well till we got right out onto the 12- 
mile stretch of Lac la Barge. The trail 
takes up on the lake, away out from the 
shore. There the blizzard struck us just 
as night was falling. In ten minutes 
everything was covered. The dogs and 
I struggled on, heads down, as best we 
could. Presently the leader gave out 
and lay down, curled up in the snow, 
while the others heaped themselves to- 
gether, dog-fashion. I tried dragging 
them on, and fought along for about a 


No fire; for I had that morning broken 
my axe handle, and we lay and shivered 
till I could stand it no longer. Reckon- 
ing on the road house, we had no food. 
But the blizzard was over. The stars 
shone out, and, though the cold was in- 
tense, we pushed along little by little— 
the effort keeping the blood in motion. 
Long before daylight the lights of the 
road house came in sight, and so ended 
the worst night of my four years in 
Alaska. The following week the U. S. 
Mail Carrier had the like journey to 
make, and he—an old and experienced 
Yukoner—had worse fortune than I, for 
he paid the forfeit with his life.” 
Louisa A’HMuTY NAsH. 
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Our photo shows W. H. Robinson of 
Wabasha—one of Minnesota’s pioneer 
sportsmen—just as he has returned to 
camp from the morning’s shoot. The 
tent shown was one of several others 
pitched last season in the Wabasha 
County Sportsmen’s Game Preserve, near 
West Newton, Minn., and some 20 miles 
below Wabasha. As our picture attests, 
the Wabasha game preserve is in the 
very heart of a well wooded and well 
watered country where game is to be 
found in abundance. 


A MISSOURI PROTEST, 


When one reads the reports of the 
enormous amount of ducks that are 
ruthlessly slaughtered by prominent 
sportsmen and that, too, in the spring 
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can sportsmen are not sportsmen and 
that some are mere blood-thirsty sav- 
ages whose desire to kill is so strong 
that they care nothing for consequences. 
No true sportsman will kill from 50 to 
75 ducks a day at any season of the 
year. Such is not the work of a sports- 
man, but rather that of the market hun- 
ter, the savage and the degenerate. 

As many States hold elections this 
fall, it is the duty of all sportsmen to 
see to it that in their respective districts 
only such men will be elected as will do 
their utmost to put laws on the statute 
books to prohibit spring shooting. And 
then, when such laws are once enacted, 
it is the duty of every one of us to see 
that they are rigidly enforced. 

Warrenton, Mo. Dr. S. SCHRANTZ. 





“IN THE TENTED FIELD” 
Amateur photo by Dr. F. 8. Rosrnson, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 





of the year—the time when our water 
fowl are mating and on the way to their 
breeding grounds— one is tempted to 
ask, ‘‘ What is a sportsman, any how?” 
and “Is sport to be judged solely by 
the amount of game destroyed?”” When 
we read of prominent men—men who 
ought to know better; men who ought 
to know that the example they are set- 
ting will find imitators—killing from 50 
to 75 ducks a day, for days and days 
and in the spring of the year, we must 
come to the conclusion that all Ameri- 


Ross SUTHERLAND, when on a visit 
Sunday to his old home at Ki!donan, 
states that 2 moose came within 400 
yards of the house, and were feeding in 
the pasture near the horses, until dis- 
turbed, when they hurriedly disappeared 
at a rapid pace, and in a distance of 
half a mile, jumped 5 different wire 
fences with the utmost ease. He thinks 
they must have been in practice for the 
steeple chase at the Gymkhana, from 
the dexterity and grace with which they 
took the hurdles.— Winnipeg Free Press. 


























“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








Salmon spearing is one of the most 
fascinating sports engaged in along the 
interior rivers of California that find an 
outlet in the Pacific Ocean. There are 
two kinds of salmon spearing in this 
State, and they might be segregated into 
the legitimate and the illegitimate meth- 
ods. They are both exciting to the 
fisher—the latter method permitting of 
the capture of fish of a size that the 
former does not. 

First might be mentioned the legiti- 
mate sport. A party of salmon fishers 
generally consists of from 3 to IO per- 
sons, and the time of their operations is 
night time from about the 15th of Au- 
gust until the early fall rains cause the 
rivers to rise in September or October. 
Choosing a sand bar ina spring fed river 
for the scene of a night’s sport, the fish- 
ermen will gather together a supply of 
firewood that will last all night, build a 
roaring fire and place thereon a pot of 
coffee and alongside it the ever ready 
frying-pan. The force is then divided 
into two or three watches and the “ fish- 
ing” commences. The first watch— 
each clad in probably nothing more 
than a hat, sweater and a pair of over- 
alls cut off above the knees—will station 
one of their number, spear in hand, at 
the water’s edge near the fire, which is 


SALMON SPEARING IN CALIFORNIA. 


generally located near the lower or 
down-stream end of the sand bar. A 
close watch is then kept of the bar for 
the appearance of the migratory fish 
that are headed for the spawning 
grounds at the headwaters of the river. 
The depth of the water on the bar gen- 
erally averages from 10 inches to 1% 
feet. A salmon seen to get upon the 
bar for the purpose of ascending is im- 
mediately reported to all hands of the 
watch. As soon as the fish gets a few 
yards above deep water, the fisher steps 
into the water below him, while another 
steps in above him—each armed with a 
spear and guided by a torch made from 
a chunk of sandstone or other porous 
material and which throws a light for 15 
or 20 yards. Here the fun begins and 
the salmon shows his gameness. As 
soon as he becomes aware of the pres- 
ence of danger—probably announced by 
a miscalculated spear thrust, a splash or 
too much commotion in the stream— 
the fish makes a dash up-stream, only to 
be headed off by fisherman No. 2. 
Then, if the game is not landed, an ex- 
citing chase goes on, until either Mr. 
Salmon is speared or escapes to deep 
water and safety. Probably by the time 
of the final blow, half or two-thirds of 
the party are chasing helter-skelter 
through the water, trying to get in the 
lucky thrust, and when the game is 
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landed the generally thoroughly wet 
fishers will repair to the fireside, don dry 
clothes and prepare for a cup of coffee 
and maybe a slice of freshly fried fish, 
later to try for another fish or to wrap 
up in a blanket by the fireside while the 
others take charge of the oncoming sal- 
mon. Ofttimes the salmon, being a large 
one, upon feeling the steel of the spear 
enter his flesh, will make a flop that will 
land the fisher full length in the water 
and make him the butt for jests the rest 
of the night. When the run is good, a 
party will catch all the way from 6 to 35 
fish in a night. In Tuolumne River, in 
Stanislaus County, in Central California 
—one of the best salmon rivers in the 
State—the record catch is 107 salmon 
in one night by 7 men. 

The illegitimate method is known as 
“fence fishing” and is generally in- 
dulged in late in the fall, when the water 
gets deep and the largest of the salmon 
are going up to the spawning grounds. 
In this fine net fencing of the 4 foot 
height is used. The preliminaries are 
generally about the same as in the or- 
dinary spearing, except that the fire is 
hidden and some secrecy is used, be- 
cause the State fish law prohibits the 
use of fencing in a river. A simple trap 
is made in the centre of the river chan- 
nel in the shape of an arrow head—the 
point of the arrow head being up-stream 
and the barbs down-stream, with an 
opening between them about a foot 
wide. From each side wings of fence 
slanting down-stream are run nearly to 
the water’s edge. A salmon going up 
stream and encountering this fence will 
work along it until he enters the mouth 
of the arrow head. Once inside, he 
finds himself confined in a space about 
ten or twelve feet across. The “ fisher- 
man’’ discovering his pen occupied, en- 
ters it spear in hand, closing the mouth 
as he goes. The fish, learning of an- 
other’s presence, makes a dash for lib- 
erty with the spear in hot pursuit, end- 
ing in the salmon’s capture or his 
escape by jumping over the fence, which 
often happens. It frequently occurs that 
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the fish is a large one and upon being 
speared throws the fisher down, sub- 
merging him. 

The writer once stepped into a pen of 
this nature in the San Joaquin River, 
into which 13 large salmon had filed. 
The first spear thrust created a commo- 
tion that would have made the uninitiat- 
ed think he had stepped into a school 
of all of the salmon in the ocean. The 
spear found its mark in an immense sal- 


. mon’s back—the rest of the fish at- 


tempting to scatter in all directions, only 
to be turned back by the wire netting. 
In a moment water was flying 10 or 12 
feet high, the fisherman was lying flat 
on his back in 2% feet of water and 
clinging tenaciously to his spear handle, 
the head of which was imbedded in a 
24-pound salmon that was jerking fran- 
tically in its efforts to free itself, while its 
would-be captor was spouting like a 
whale, in trying to get his breath. For 
half an hour war waged fiercely between 
the fishermen (two in number) and the 
fish—ending in 13 glittering beauties ly- 
ing on the river bank with two wet but 
proud spearsmen standing over them. 

JoHN CHARLES CHAPPELL. 

Modesto, California. 





GAME PROTECTION IN WISCONSIN. 

The organization of the Koshkonong 
Fish and Game League at Fort Atkin- 
son is a step in the right direction and 
should be followed up wherever there 
are sportsmen. Naturally, Wisconsin is 
one of the finest hunting and fishing 
grounds in the world, and if public 
sentiment would compel the careful pro- 
tection of her game, it would always re- 
main so. One of Milwaukee’s best- 
known sportsmen writes as follows: 
“Having hunted and fished in Wiscon- 
sin for more than 30 years, I take a 
great interest in this subject. Several 


times within the last 10 years efforts 
have been made to enforce the law at 
Lake Koshkonong by sending deputy 
game wardens to apprehend violators, 
but the effort has been spasmodic only, 
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and, while many arrests and convictions 
have been made, the matter has not 
been followed up so as to be produc- 
tive of much real benefit. 

“The same condition of things exists 
as to the fish. Lake Koshkonong is not 
only the fresh-water home of the can- 
vasback, but it is a natural breeding 
ground for all of our native fish, and, in 
spite of the reckless use of this great 
food supply, good catches of black bass, 
pickerel and pike are quite common to- 
day. For some unknown reason, Lake 
Koshkonong was exempted from the 
operation of the fish laws creating a 
close season for game fish. This should 
be corrected. Fishing through the ice 
should also be absolutely prohibited. 
The pursuit of ducks and other water 
fowl in open water should be forbidden, 
in order that the birds might have a 
place to rest and feed in undisturbed. 
‘ Then, if the laws were strictly enforced, 
Lake Koshkonong would again become 
not only an ideal spot for the sports- 
man, but also a great food warehouse 
for a large territory. It is no secret 
that for more than 20 years past there 
have been shipped from Lake Koshko- 
nong many tons of fish every winter— 
nearly all of them caught through the ice. 

“Our game laws depend for their 
value upon public opinion, and it is 
good to see the people waking up to 
the fact that both good citizenship and 
their own interests demand the enforce- 
ment of the game laws. One visiting 
sportsman from Milwaukee or Chicago 
is of more value, financially, to the citi- 
zens of Fort Atkinson than all the pot- 
hunters that disgrace the neighborhood, 
and our people are beginning to realize 
this fact. 

“If the league will keep up its pres- 
ent enthusiasm, illegal fishing upon 
Lake Koshkonong will hereafter be al- 
most unknown, and that great resort for 
aquatic fowl and game fish will remain 
for generations to come a source of 
physical and mental benefit to thous- 
ands of citizens of our own and neigh- 
boring States. 
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“It should be noted that the destruc- 
tion of our game and fish is caused by 
the wantonness and greediness of our 
own people—the residents of Wisconsin 
—and the cry against foreign hunters, 
non-resident clubmen, etc., is the sheer- 
est nonsense. Every one posted upon 
the subject is well aware that, though 
the law prohibits spring shooting, every 
spring you can hear the boom of the 
shotgun upon almost every lake and 
marsh in the State. Yet no non-resi- 
dent can be found violating the law. It 
is the citizens of Wisconsin, residing in 
our best deer country, who slaughter 
deer out of season. It is not the non- 
resident who is guilty of this iniquity. 

“The people who come to our State 
for the purpose of shooting and fishing 
should be encouraged to come and our 
communities will be bettered, financially 
as well as in other ways, by such in- 
vasion. No reason is perceived why a 
non-resident hunter should pay a higher 
license than a resident. If there are too 
many hunters, restrict the open season 
and make more stringent laws to protect 
the game, but do not discriminate be- 
tween our own citizens and those from 
other States. Our people are to be con- 
gratulated that a spirit of earnest deter- 
mination to protect game is being very 
zapidly developed in Wisconsin.” 





BOB WILSON’S ’GATOR. 





From his seat in the very bow of the 
launch old Bob lifted his hook out of 
the water, scrutinized the bait on it and 
cast it again over the starboard side. 
Taking from his pocket a dry piece of 
native twist, he began to shave off 
enough of the tobacco to fill his corn- 
cob pipe, while he looked leisurely 
around at the scrub on the banks and 
the overhanging branches of live oaks, 
as if in a reminiscent mood. 

“This here ‘lectric boat of your’n, 
Doctor, and the looks of things about 
here, ’minds me of the time I went fish- 
in’ for a ’gator with a ’lectric hook and 
live bait. Did I never tell you about it?” 





———————— 


— 
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Old Bob, surnamed Wilson—a genu- 
ine Florida cracker, farmer, fisherman 
and hunter—was my companion and 
guide on this occasion. It must be con- 
fessed that he was a better fisherman 
and hunter than as a farmer; for his 
farming operations were confined to 
some small patches around his cabin, 
which his wife looked after rather more 
industriously than he did. But his 
knowledge of game of all sorts and his 
success in the pursuit thereof was be- 
yond question. 

We had forced the hunting launch as 
far up the creek as the tangled growth 
in the water would allow the propeller 
to revolve, without choking it altogether, 
and were casting our hooks here and 
there, in hope of taking enough fish for 
our supper. This creek, a tributary of 
the Indian River, some 60 miles south 
of Titusville, bore the reputation, in that 
neighborhood, as a good place for an- 
glers. Its source was some distance in- 
land, on the west side, and it flowed 
from the swampy interior into the river 
by a very crooked channel. So far our 
luck had been very poor and we were 
ready to believe that its name, Fishing 
Creek, was a mis-nomer. 

“Hit was jest sech a looking place as 
this,” continued old Bob, ‘‘and, as these 
fish don’t ’pear to be at all hongry, I'll 
tell you how I got the best of a big 
’gator which was a botherin’ us powerful 
bad. Hit’s bin some 10 year ago now 
and we was livin’ on Black Creek, in De 
Soto County. Black Creek hain’t much 
of a stream, but we ketched enough fish 
to git along with and had a right smart 
clearin’ of good land around the cabin. 
Sary’s uncle, up in Orange County, sent 
her a fine sow—one of them short- 
legged breed of fine stock—and the old 
woman and the two boys set great store 
by her. That sow wasn’t at all like 
these slab-sided, piney woods hogs you 
ginerally see ’round hyar. They looks 
like they was built fer runnin’ ruther 
than for bacon, and when a hongry nig- 
ger gits after one, he will git up and dust 
like a young buck with the hounds clost 


behind him. ‘Sukey’ is what the old 
woman called the sow, and the boys fed 
her around the cabin till she was as gen- 
tle as a cat. 

“Well, before long, Sukey come up to 
the cabin with Io purty little pigs a-fol- 
lowin’ after her. The little fellers was 
as round as butter balls and them boys 
almost had a fit over them. They and 
the old woman never got tired of watch- 
in’ and a-feedin’ them. When they 
wasn’t lying about the yard fence, they 
was sure to be a-rootin’ amongst the 
bushes on the creek, but always come 
up to the house afore dark. One day, 
‘bout 4 o'clock, we hearn a mighty 
squealin’ and gruntin’ in the bushes, and 
old Sukey comes up with only 9 of her 
litter a-followin’ her. The boys went to 
look for the other one, but did not find 
it. They saw blood on the sandy bank 
of the creek and the tracks of a big 
*gator—which showed whar that pig 
went to. 

“A day or two after that, another rum- 
pus in the bushes and another pig was 
gone. The old woman allowed it was a 
shame to let any ’gator git away with 
such fine pigs as them and I must do 
something to stop the game. So, the 
next day, I hid myself in the bushes 
along the creek, with my old shot-gun, 
jest a-waitin’ for Mr. Gator to come 
along for his supper. Sukey and her 
gang didn’t come a-nigh the creek that 
day and all I saw of Mr. Gator was his 
eyes and the tip end of his long snout. 
He ’peared to be mighty patient, a-wait- 
ing for a fine, fat pig to come down to 
the water to drink. I knowed enough 
about them tough old rascals that 
‘twan’t no use to shoot, onless I got a 
fair crack behind his shoulder; so I laid 
low and said nothin’. The next day 
‘twas the same way over again—only the 
’gator was a lot more patient than I was. 

“The third day I was on hand again 
when old Sukey come a-rootin’ along, 
clost to the bank, with her pigs a-fol- 
lowin’ her. She nosed about, kinder 
’spicious like, and laid down in the shal- 
lor water close to the edge. Hit was 
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powerful hot that day and I was a-fight- 
in’ muskeeters out thar in the bushes 
and at the same time a-wishin’ I was in 
the water whar Sukey was, when I seen 
a long ripple break the water, comin’ 
straight to the sow. Before I had time 
to guess what it was, a big ’gator, about 
15 foot long, riz up and snatched a pig 
in his jaws and turned clear ’round to 
go back, when I give him both barrels. 
I know I raked him down the back, but 
don’t s’pose I even tickled him much, 
for them old, rusty fellers has a hide 
that’ll turn buckshot every time. Ef I 
could ’a got a fair whack at him, behind 
his shoulders, I might ’a got him, but 
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The boys soon told the Captain about 
that ’gator and how we all had been 
layin’ for him, and he promised to help 
us fix a trap for him next Sunday. 
When Sunday come, the Captain got 
out his box and a long string of wires, 
with a cattridge of stuff he said was 
dynamite. Hit was a roll of yaller stuff, 
like sawdust, and wropped up in paper. 
We had a little, no account runt of a 
piney woods pig what the Captain said 
would do to bait the hook with. The 
boys soon ketched the pig and we all 
took the things to the creek bank, whar 
the Captain begun to fix the trap. The 
little pig was tied to a swinging limb 











ON THE WAY TO THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


Amateur photo by Doctor Roperts, Wabasha, Minnesota. 





he didn’t give me no chance. Well, sir, 
the old woman was outdone and couldn’t 
bear to lose her pets in that sort o’ fash- 
ion; so she kept them penned up for a 
while. 

“In a few days a man come along, 
lookin’ for phosphate rock. He was a 
Captain Smith from Jacksonville and 
had a gang of men boring holes in the 
ground, all through the piney woods, to 
find out whar the rock was and how 
deep in the ground. He had long au- 
gers, spades and a curious box, what he 
called a battery, to blast rock with. We 
let him stay at our house with his tools, 
while his men camped in a tent clost by. 


over the bank by a line fastened to a 
collar we had put around his neck. The 
line was long enough to let him run 
around a little but not git fur from the 
water. That cattridge was wropped up 
in rags and fastened on the pig’s back 
atween his shoulders, and the wires went 
up to the same limb and out over the 
bushes, whar we was to hide ourselves. 
The pig could move around some but 
couldn’t tangle the line or wires. We 
all then hid ourselves in the bushes, 
whar we could watch the pig, but whar 
the ’gator could not see us if he choose 
to come. The Captain fixed the wires 
on the screws to the box and said we 
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was to wait till the ’gator got the pig in 
his jaws, when he would pull up the 
handle on top of the box and blast him 
to Kingdom Come. 

“JT didn’t know nothin’ about electric 
boxes or dynamite, but waited with him 
and the boys, in hopes we would get a 
bite bimebye. I don’t know what the 
pig thought about the job, but guess if 
he knowed he was a live bait he would 
’a bin more ornery than he was. He 
tried hard to git away but it warn’t no 
use, for the rope and swinging limb helt 
him fast. 

“The bite we was lookin’ for was 
mighty slow a-comin’ and the skeeters 
were gettin’ in their best licks—which 
was bites we wasn’t hankerin’ after— 
when one of the men come down, a- 
lookin’ for the Captain to settle some 
dispute they was having at the camp. 
The Captain left us and said I was to 
keep on the lookout and be sure to pull 
up the handle quick, if the ’gator got 
hold of the pig. 

“We waited a long time, and the Cap- 
tain didn’t come back. The pig at last 
laid down and didn’t ’pear to want to go 
nowhar. Bimebye he ’peared to git 
kinder lonesome and hongry, a jerkin’ 
at the rope and squealin’—but it warn’t 
no use. I laid down and put my hat 
over my face, to keep off the pesky 
skeeters, and was just droppin’ off in a 
doze, when the boys woke me. ‘Say, 
Pap! I believe he’s comin’.’ Up I 
jumped and peeked through the bushes. 
I seen a long ripple of water comin’ 
straight to the pig, and in erbout 2 sec- 
onds that old ’gator riz up on his fore- 
legs and fetched his tail around, like 
poppin’ a whip. That mighty swipe he 
give his tail just raked the pig into his 
jaws, afore he could squeal, and he 
turned around to go back into the water. 
I was so busy watchin’ the ’gator rake 
in the pig that I almost forgot the box, 
but jerked up the handle just in time. 
We saw a puff of white smoke and 
heard a crack, like a big cannon—when 
pig and ’gator meat rained all ’round 
thar for a half a minute. I felt some- 


thing rake acrost my jaw, whar you see 
this scar, and afterwards dug the ’gator’s 
tooth what made it outen the bark of a 
tree behind me. I know that ’gator never 
knew what hit him. His head and neck, 
up to his fore-legs, was clear gone and 
a hole as big as a barrel was blowed in 
the sand whar he stood. The trees and 
bushes was all smeared up with sassige 
meat all ’round thar. After that, old Su- 
key and her pigs had no trouble, and it 
was the queerest sort of fishin’ I ever did. 
“Say, Doctor, spozen you start the 
ingine ergin and we will move further 
up the creek. Maybe the fish will bite 
better.” Tuos. C. Harris. 
Baltimore, Maryland. © 





A SALMON PHENOMENON. 





In 1895 and ’96, Dr. Barton W. Ever- 
mann made investigations in the Colum- 
bia River Basin and elsewhere on the 
Pacific Coast, which established the fact 
that all individuals of Pacific Coast sal- 
mon die after once spawning. The fish 
die whether their spawning grounds be 
remote from the sea or within easy reach 
of salt water. The U.S. Fish Commis- 
sion is now carrying on investigations 
to determine why they die. These in- 
vestigations, which are almost wholly 
physiological in character, are being 
conducted by Dr. Charles W. Greene, 
Professor of Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, assisted by Cloudsley 
Rutter of the U. S. Fish Commission. 
Dr. Greene began‘his investigations last 
year and is now continuing them in 
Monterey Bay and the Sacramento River 
Basin. It is expected that the results 
of these investigations will prove of 
great general interest and of much value 
to fish culturists. 





Our photo on page 157 shows W. H. 
Robinson of Wabasha, Minn., going 
through the Mississippi overflow to his 
favorite fishing station. It is a beautiful 
morning in early June, and sportsman, 
canoe and foliage are all clearly mirrored 
in the cool depths of those fertile waters. 

















THE OLD-FASHIONED BOY. 





Oh! for a glimpse of a natural boy— 
A boy with freckled face, 

With forehead white ’neath tangled hair 
And limbs devoid of grace. 


Whose feet toe in, while his elbows flare ; 
Whose knees are patched all ways; 
Who turns as red as a lobster when 
You give him a word of praise. 


A boy who is born with an appetite, 
Who seeks the pantry shelf 

To eat his ‘“‘ piece’’ with sounding smack— 
Who isn’t ‘‘gone’’ on himself. 


A ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” reading boy, 
Whose pockets bulge with trash ; 

Who knows the use of rod and gun, 
And where the brook trout splash. 


It’s true he’ll sit in the easiest chair, 
With his hat on his tousled head ; 

That his hands and feet are everywhere, 
For youth must have room to spread. 


But he doesn’t dub his father ‘‘Old Man,”’ 
Nor deny his mother’s call, 

Nor ridicule what his elders say, 
Or think that he knows it all. 


A rough and wholesome natural boy 
Of a good, old-fashioned clay ; 
God bless him! if he’s still on earth— 
For he'll make a man some day! 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A LESSON IN WOODCRAFT. 








If one intends to be something more 
than a tenderfoot—to extend his outings 
beyond the limits of a single day and to 
venture into the woods well beyond the 
outermost limits of the towns—he must 
have at least a rudimentary knowledge 
of woodcraft, if he would avoid getting 
into serious trouble. It is one thing to 
hunt small game in the vicinity of civili- 


zation, within sound of the factory whis- 
tle and town house bell, and quite an- 
other to strike out into the pathless wil- 
derness, beyond even the roughest of 
roads, leaving civilized society and all 
for which it stands behind. The former 
is but mere boy’s play, as far as the ex- 
ercise of skill at woodcraft is concerned, 
but the latter is serious business, and no 
mistake—as many an inexperienced 
amateur has found long since to his sor- 
row and discomfort. Any one who con- 
templates making the acquaintance of 
the actual wilderness, must make sure 
before he enters upon the attempt that 
he is well grounded in these matters of 
woods ways. 

First of all, he should be an adept at 
judging the points of the compass and 
of keeping his bearings well in mind 
while in the woods. Of course, he 
should have a compass with him, but 
few would care to stake their safety 
wholly against the chance of keeping 
this delicate contrivance at hand and in 
working order. A bit of forgetfulness 
may result in its being left behind, or a 
chance upset of the boat or other mis- 
hap may end in its being lost entirely. 
In such cases, one’s bearings must be 
gotten at in other and more primitive 
methods. Old hunters are able to judge 
the points of the compass in a variety 
of ways: the greater abundance of moss 
on the north side of trees, the sturdier 
growth of the limbs on the south side, 
the position of the sun at morning and 
evening, and even the feeling of the 
wind upon the cheek—the soft south 
wind being easily distinguishable from 
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the keen north or the damp, chilly east 
wind. The amateur must also be famil- 
iar with the use of the blazed trail. It 
is often the only path which the wilder- 
ness hunter knows and is a great con- 
venience in making one’s way back and 
forth through the woods. The blazes 
should not be too far apart and about 
on a level with the eyes. The Indians 
often marked their trails by laying down 
green branches every few yards in the 
direction in which they were going. 
This is an excellent plan to follow, if the 
hatchet or the axe has accidentally been 
left behind. The water courses are the 
great keys to the character and lay of 
an unknown land. Study them con- 
stantly, note their general direction and 
characteristics, and bear these things 
well in mind. Whoever knows the 
waterways of a country is as completely 
its master as is a stranger of a great city 
when he has learned the names and di- 
rections of its principal streets. 

Any knack or skill at outdoor living 
acquired on outings about home will be 
at a premium in the wilderness. Ob- 
serve, whenever opportunity offers, how 
best to cook the simple dishes which 
can be prepared from the limited variety 
of rations which one can carry into the 
woods; how most expeditiously to make 
a comfortable and serviceable bed of 
boughs, and how to pitch camp most 
skillfully. The amateur must also know 
something of camp hygiene. There is 
but one proper place to pitch a camp, to 
a dozen others that are utterly unsuit- 
able. Health depends as much upon 
the right selection of the camping 
ground, as upon the proper prepara- 
tion of wholesome food. The beginner 
should post himself as to how to make 
a fit selection of a site for his shelter 
during his stay in the woods. Avoid 
the vicinity of stagnant pools, swamps 
or lagoons, as they are the breeding 
grounds of fevers, as well as innumer- 
able mosquitoes. A high and dry loca- 
tion, exposed to the healthful rays of 
the sun for at least a portion of the day 
and not too far from clear and running 
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water, is the only suitable one. 


Many 
choose the dim shelter of thick ever- 
green clumps for their camp. This is a 
mistake, since the trees cause dampness 
with their thick shade, as well as pre- 


venting a free circulation of air. Live 
in the open, and, above everything else, 
keep dry. Dig a trench of some little 
depth completely around the camp, to 
receive and carry off the water during 
long continued rains. Make the beds 
of generous heaps of boughs, so that 
the body of the sleeper may be raised 
completely from the ground. Divide 
the labor, so that each shall have his 
definitely understood portion to perform 
each day. Refrain from undertaking 
too much. Do not attempt what Her- 
culean strength could scarcely perform, 
simply because the stay in the woods is 
to be brief. Complete exhaustion is 
quite likely to be followed by serious re- 
sults. Limit each day’s excursion to the 
extent prudence would dictate, and do 
not be carried beyond reasonable bounds 
by the excitement of the chase. Take 
a reasonable amount of ammunition 
with you, but there is no occasion for 
burdening the person with such quanti- 
ties as some insist upon carrying with 
them. Fire-arms should be discharged 
only when occasion calls for it, since the 
noise will surely frighten away any 
game within hearing distance. Handle 
a loaded gun in a boat with the utmost 
care, as this is a more frequent cause of 
accidents than all other sources put to- 
gether. Never leave the gun lying on 
the ground when not in use, not even in- 
side the tent, as it is liable to rust. Be 
careful, too, that the gun cover, if used, 
does not become saturated with moist- 
ure. And, finally, when you come away, 
leave the woods none the worse off for 
your stay in them. Do not be careless 
about fires or cut more wood than is 
necessary, or slaughter game without 
occasion for which you can have no pos- 
sible use, simply for the sake of making 
a record for yourself. In brief, be a 
sportsman. Rupe BArRMBY. 











OUR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 


OUR TRIP TO THE NUECES. 





Last July I received an invitation 
from a friend in Uvalde to take a fishing 
trip with him to the Nueces River. I 
accepted, gathered up my tackle and 
other needful articles and started at 9:15 
a. m., July 4—reaching Uvalde at 1:30 
the same aftérnoon. We spent two or 
three days in the little town; then bor- 
rowed an old bony horse, a rickety 
buckboard—which had seen no use for 
more than a year—and a harness which 
hadn’t a solid strap about it. There 
were three of us in the part: Wesley 
Boles of Uvalde, Fred Gillespie and my- 
self. We drove out of town at 10 
o’clock in the morning, and our harness 
broke before we had travelled a mile. 
We patched it with wire, started again— 
and “started” only. Off went a tire, 
which we finally got back on the wheel 
again and went along all right until we 
got to a hill. Then the horse stopped, 
and it seemed as though we were going 
to have to camp within 3 miles of 
Uvalde. One of us put his shoulder to 
the wheel, another pulled at the bridle, 
and the other “persuaded” with a stick, 
and we moved on again. We stopped 
at a tank, or artificial pool, farther on, 
and caught some frogs for baiting our 
throw lines, since we would reach the 
river too late to take a supply of perch. 
After chasing around in the shallow 
water for about an hour we concluded 
we had frogs enough, and so proceeded 
—reaching the Nueces without further 
trouble or delay. 

Then arose the question, Where were 
we to camp? One of my friends was 
afraid of high water; the other, of mad 
coyotes; while I feared both. The spot 
finally selected was a cliff on the west 
side of the river, so high that the water 
looked about a mile below us. A blind 
man could have picked a better camp 
spot, for there were no shade trees larger 
than a bush within 100 yards and stay- 
ing in camp at mid-day was impossible. 
After arranging things for the night, we 
put out 2 or 3 throw lines and prepared 
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our supper of bread and bacon, which 
certainly tasted good to me after more 
than a year of city fare. Before going 
to bed we pulled straws to see who was 
to sleep in the middle, and the lot fell to 
me. We piled everything in camp 
around the wagon, to keep out the mad 
coyotes, crawled under it, and prepared 
for a good night’s sleep. Presently we 
heard something like a swarm of bees 








JOHNNIE JAMES. 





coming, and in a minute the mosquitoes 
were upon us. We put the blankets 
over our heads to keep them off, but 
found the heat and lack of air harder to 
endure than the mosquitoes. There was 
no further thought of rest that night. 
We just sat up and fought for our lives. 
Oh! that terribly long night! I'll re- 
member it as long as I live. When 
morning came we were all ready for a 
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good time, just the same. We exam- 
ined our lines, and behold! on one of 
them was a catfish that looked as big as 
a dog. He weighed 27 pounds. After 
he was properly staked out, my friends 
returned to camp to get breakfast, telling 
me to follow with some water. But as 
soon as they were out of sight I put a 
minnow on my hook and went to fish- 
ing. I never saw fish bite so fast in all 
my life. In a few minutes I had caught 
several. The boys were calling me, but 
I did not hear them; and in a few min- 
utes they commenced to throw rocks, 
which fell so close that I concluded I 
had better attend to my part of the 
camp duties. We fished all day and 
caught all sorts of fish, the biggest be- 
ing a black bass of about 4 pounds. 

That night we moved camp about a 
half-mile down the river, where there 
could be no mosquitoes, as the water ran 
swiftly both above and below. At this 
point there was an old house, in which 
we put all our belongings, lying down 
outside and going to sleep in about a 
‘minute after we hit the blankets. About 
midnight I woke up and heard some- 
thing among the tinware. I aroused 
one of the boys and he went to the door 
and looked in, saying “Rats! Rats!’ 
Then he came back to bed, and we were 
talking, when something ran across the 
blankets. We sat up, and there was the 
prettiest little pole-cat you ever saw, 
right on the foot of our bed. There 
was a speedy stampede, and when we 
got settled down again it was nearly 
morning. We returned home that day, 
and were very glad to get back to town. 
The days were full of enjoyment, but 
the nights were simply horrible. 

San Antonio, Texas. JOHN JAMEs. 


FROM A YOUNG IOWA SPORTSMAN. 








I have read every number of Sports 
AFIELD for the past 3 years. Your con- 
tinued stories are fine—especially Mr. 
Barnes’ two last serials, “St. Francis, 
Buck and Multifarious” and “The Mys- 
tery of the Louise.” Our best sport in 


this neighborhood is duck and goose 
shooting. Although I wish it were 
otherwise, our best wild-fowl shooting 
comes in the spring of the year, when 
the birds seem to all seek the small 
ponds. Within any reasonable distance 
of town chicken shooting is very tame; 
but you can get good sport at these 
birds in the early fall by driving out into 
the more unsettled parts of the county. 
Our quail have multiplied very fast the 
past 3 years, thanks to the law and the 
good example set by the more “ sports- 
manlike” of our shooters. Thanks to 
their example, we younger shooters aim 
to do our shooting in a sportsmanlike 
manner, and we no longer strive to see 
how many birds we can get with a few 
shots—preferring to see what we can do 
when a difficult shot presents itself. 
Rabbits have been remarkably scarce 
here the past winter. 

We could easily get up a fine juvenile 
gun club here, if some of the older 
shooters would only take it upon them- 
selves to help us organize one. Being 
boys, we don’t know how to set about 
getting things started. All of us young- 
sters have done a little shooting at the 
traps and several of us boys can be 
relied on to break 12 out of 15 single 
targets every time. I intend getting 
you a nice club of subscribers and want 
you to send me a good reel and a Bris- 
tol steel rod in return for same. We 
have A No. 1 black bass fishing here 
now —some fine strings having been 
caught last week. Rate E. McCorp. 

Hampton, Towa. 

Every day we get letters, asking if 
all the requisite number of subscriptions 
to secure a certain premium (such as a 
rifle, shotgun, tent, camera, book, or 
what you will) have to be sent in at one 
time. Replying, we would ask our 
friends to send in all subscriptions as 
promptly as received. A ledger account 
is opened with each club raiser and as 
the names are sent in they are carefully 
credited to the party sending same. 


— 
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IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


(See Frontispiece. Page 104.) 





We shall be grievously disappointed 
if the wild beauty of these tumbling 
waters, as they surge along in their mad 
race to reach Great Slave Lake, does 
not awaken in the heart of the Sports 
Afield Family a keener appreciation of 
all that is grand and beautiful in Nature. 
The scene which Mr. Mathers has here 
so skillfully set forth represents one of 
the many rapids of Slave River in its 
course from Athabasca Lake northward. 
Any of our readers desiring original 
copies of the photograph can secure 
same at very reasonable prices by writ- 
ing the photographer, whose address ap- 
pears on same page with the picture— 
which, in the original copy, is 9%x7% 
inches and very much “brighter” than 
our re-production. We sent a proof of 
this plate to an esteemed sportsman 
friend who has frequently made the cir- 
cuit of these portages and his reply fol- 
lows: 





One of the most interesting and awe- 
inspiring places in the Northwestern 
Territory of Canada is the succession 
of rapids on the Slave River, located be- 
tween Smith’s Landing and Fort Smith. 
For years these rapids were to the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company a great barrier to 
transportation, being the only water 
course connecting Athabasca and Slave 
Lakes. But a road was finally built 
overland, and goods are now transported 
by ox carts the entire distance of these 
rapids—something like 16 miles. Dur- 
ing the Klondyke rush many outfits 
were lost and lives sacrificed by incom- 
petent guides, in trying to navigate this 
portion of the river. The shores near 
these rapids are overgrown with spruce 
and hemlock—making a picturesque 
scene—while the roar of the many cata- 
racts drowns every other sound. 

The first man to undertake the dan- 
gerous exploration of this water course 
was Sir Alexander Mackenzie—a young 
Scotchman whose name is written in 
broad characters across the annals of 
the Northwest. He took with him 4 
canoes, and this was the way he ar- 
ranged his party. He embarked a Ger- 
man and 4 Canadians, with their wives, 
in the first; the second was occupied by 
a Northern Indian, called English Chief, 
who was accompanied by his 2 wives; 
the third was taken up by 2 sturdy 
young savages, who served in the double 
capacity of hunters and interpreters; 
while the fourth was laden with pro- 
visions, clothing, ammunition and var- 
ious articles designed as presents to the 
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Indians. On June 4, 1789, they reached 
Smith’s Rapids, and five days later 
sighted the Great Slave Lake itself, 
where they entered that grand river 
which for all time will bear their intrepid 
leader’s name. In the account given of 
the expedition special mention is made 
of the grandeur of the roaring cataracts 
known today as Smith’s Rapids. 
Chicago, Ills. WINFIELD S. Mason. 





MAKING THE NEGATIVE. 





THIRD PAPER. 

Of all developing chemicals pyrogal- 
lic acid is the one most familiar and 
most generally used. It is claimed to 
yield the best outdoor negatives of any 
developing agent. One thing against its 
general use by amateurs lies in the fact 
that it stains the fingers and clothing. 
We have found that metol-hydrochinone 
will give a much better plate, bringing 
out details in very short exposures 
where pyro would fail, and this de- 
veloper is free from stains and keeps 
well. A simple form of developer is as 
follows : 

NUMBER ONE: 


iano. 6 os cc cee csiecvicsiceeseness 1 ounce 

Sulphite soda (crystals)..................-0..e0e 6 ounces 

ies bbc steer cic aserd casaceceseescessseeres 16 ounces 
NUMBER TWO: 

SCL Dat ob iae dav esrde ks wens hae ewas Meet 16 ounces 

I, oi kcin cast odséedccestscsensendeede 4 ounces 


Of the above, to develope, take of 
No. 1 a half ounce; of No. 2 a half 
ounce; water, 3 ounces. This will make 
a developer suitable for most exposures. 
Whatever developing agent is used—be 
it hydrochinone, pyro, metol or eikono- 
gen—the No. 1 solution gives the den- 
sity and the No. 2, the detail; more 
water will retard development; and an 
equal amount of Nos. 1 and 2 will 
quicken development. Remember that 
the temperature of the dark-room will 
affect the developer. It should be at 
about 60 or 70 degrees. Cold makes it 
work slower, and extreme heat faster, 
with softening and frilling of the gela- 
tine film on the plate. In extreme heat 
of summer, a little ice can be added to 
the developer or another tray contain- 
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ing chipped ice placed under the devel- 
oping tray. The metol-hydrochinone 
developer is made as follows: 


No. 1 SOLUTION: 


A Ccc nares vonheven ane. tunics ceiekodee 1 ounce 

ET Eee 

ee er mere eee 
No 2 SOLUTION: 

IDSs oicaicncscncsecxcavese wslisessccs Sane 

Sulphite soda (crystals)... ........sccccccccces 6 ounces 

Se: fore aoiewre vad Otiaain a vires dive cui Winona decoa 32 ounces 
No. 3 SOLUTION: 

Carbonate soda (sal soda).......... ............ 4 ounces. 

Tse i eaciGaerunielvonteten cual seidertues 16 ounces. 


All developing solutions should be 
prepared with hot water and allowed to 
cool before use. To develope with the 
above, take of the No 1 solution a half 
ounce; of the No. 2 a half ounce; of 
No. 3 a half ounce; and 3 ounces of 
cold water. If more contrast or hard, 
dense negatives are wanted, take more 
of No. 1. This developer can be used 
for all purposes and used over and over 
again—strengthened with the 3 stock 
solutions as needed. It also will give 
the finest results with developing papers 
—such as Cyko and the Platino Bro- 
mide papers. 

Now, supposing you have the plates 
exposed, as described in the July num- 
ber, retire to the dark room, light your 
ruby lantern, and close the door. Pour 
out a sufficient quantity of developer in- 
to your graduate to fully cover the plate. 
Four ounces will cover a 4x5 and 8 
ounces as large a plate as 8x10. Now, 
take out a plate from the holder and 
place it, film side up, in the tray and 
pour the developer over it. Rocking 
the tray, in about 10 seconds the view 
will begin to show, if correctly exposed. 
The sky or light objects will appear first. 
Develope until the detail is well out in 
the shadows and until it begins to go 
back from the first bright appearance. 
If taken out to soon, it will lack density. 
It is best to have development proceed 
rather slowly and well under control. 
If plates develope too fast, dilute de- 
veloper with water or a solution of bro- 
mide potassium 1 ounce; water 10 
ounces—using a few drops as a re- 
strainer. After plate is developed, rinse 
through cold water and place in hypo 
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WATCHING RESULTS. 
Amateur photo by E. M. M1Luer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


bath—made by dissolving hypo crystals 
in water, using all the water will dissolve. 
Use half of this solution and half water. 
Leave the plate in the hypo bath until 
the white on back is entirely eaten away. 
Then wash through a number of waters 
for about half an hour and set up to 
dry, which will take several hours. 
Plates which are much over-exposed 
may be treated with 
the developer, diluted 
with water. If much 
under-timed — namely 
exposed too short a 
time—commence with 
a weak developer and 
gradually increase its 
strength. Or they may 
be placed in the soda 
solution first, as de- 
scribed in the June 
Sports AFIELD. It is 
well not to have more 
light to develope by 
than necessary. Turn 
the lantern low at first, | 
as most very rapid } 
plates are sensitive 
even to strong red ° 
light. Negatives which 
come out too thin and 
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faint may be intensified and 
those too dense may be re- 
duced by using the following 
mixture : 


1 ounce 
16 ounces 


To reduce, immerse in a 
hypo solution, containing 1 
ounce of hypo to a pint of 
water—adding a little of the 
ferrocyanide solution; the 
quantity of cyanide used will 
determine the amount of re- 
duction. Wash thoroughly. 

There are many brands of 
plates on the market — most 
of which are good. The extra 
fast brands should be chosen 
for snap-shot work and will 
answer very well for most 
work. The _ orthochromatic 
plates are more sensitive to orange, yel- 
low and green. In views where there 
are clouds or colored foliage, the finer 
details are retained by using them. The 
non-halation plates are coated with a 
slow and a fast emulsion, and are desir- 
able where windows are included in in- 
teriors, or where there is great contrast 
of light and shade. The negative that 
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LITTLE TORRENT FALLS.—Five Miles from Munising, Michigan. 


Amateur photo by Dr. R. S. Donatpson, Maywood, Illinois. 
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will make the best print is one with 
good, strong high lights and clear 
shadows and silky half-tones. 

You will find that it is impossible to 
get prints of a fine tone from a fiat, 
poor negative. A negative of average 
density will give the best print; and, for 
prints on the black and white bromide 
or platino papers, a negative of good 
density will give the best print. Much 
depends on a good negative, if you are 
to do good work. It is best always to 
make exposures right in the first place, 
and resort to intensifying or reducing 
only when it is impossible to make an- 
other plate. , 

All of the photographic processes re- 
quire clean trays. Glass or porcelain 
trays are best for developing and toning 
prints and are easily kept clean. Care 
should be taken not to let any of the 
hyposulphite of soda get into the de- 
veloper, as it destroys its effect. The 
fingers should be rinsed after placing the 
plate in the hypo, before developing an- 
other plate. Films are developed in 
about the same manner as plates, only 
they should be placed in water and held 
by each end of the strip of film and so 
drawn through the developer. They 
may be cut apart, if some develope 
faster than the rest. Soaking the film 
for 5 minutes in a half ounce of glycer- 
ine and 4 ounces of water will prevent 
their curling up. In the next paper we 
shall describe the various printing and 
toning processes. FE. T. CALDWELL. 

Pawling New York. 





Every one of us will recall our boy- 
hood days on the old farm as we gaze 
at Friend Miller’s original little master- 
piece, adorning the preceding page. 
Just what our young hero is think- 
ing about, we don’t know; but the 
homely surroundings of the old pump, 
the happy pose of early youth, and the 
border of trees in the background have 
all combined to form a delightful picture 
of a thoroughly simple scene. 


AFIELD. 
HINTS TO AMATEURS. 


BICARBONATE Of soda gives brown 
tones. 
* 
* - 
A BoRAXx toning bath gives purple 


and dark tones. 


es * 


WATER-COLOR paint is very effective 

in spotting defects in a negative. 
7 ‘i * 

Prints may be toned a red sepia 
color with a little sal soda and chloride 
of gold. 

* 
* = 

ALL developing solutions should be 
kept well corked. Air will destroy 
them if left open. 

* . * 

REVERSED negatives can be made by 

placing plates in the holder with the 


glass side toward the lens. 


* 
. * 


A very simple retouching varnish is 
made by dissolving a little rosin in tur- 
pentine. A hard lead pencil will then 
take on the film. 


* * 

THE small round holes that are fre- 
quently seen in negatives are caused by 
dust on the plate. Dust camera holders 
and plates thoroughly. 

* as * 

Fitms will develope much better if 
placed in cold water before developing. 
The developer will cover them better 
and spotting will be avoided. 

* 7 * 

WHERE printing paper sticks:to a 
negative and causes a spot, it can usual- 
ly be removed by immersing the plate in 
the hypo and washing again. 


* 
* * 
PLATES may be reduced locally with 
a camel’s hair brush, dipped in a weak 
ferrocyanide and hypo solution. The 
negative will grow thinner where the 
brush touches the film. 











THE NEW SERVICE RIFLE. 


The troops of the United States are 
to be supplied with a new gun which for 
range and powder exceeds any known 
weapon in military use today. 

The new gun may be said to be a de- 
veloped Krag-Jorgensen, since it posses- 
ses all the good points of that arm, 
coupled with ideas which experience in 
the field has dictated. 

In a recent issue of Collier's Weekly, 
Lieut. Godfrey L. Carden, of the U. S. 
revenue cutter service, writes as follows: 

“Five hundred of the new weapons, 
it is announced, will shortly be issued 
and from this number the ordnance 
authorities hope to be fully enlightened 
on any defects which may develope in 
active service. Under existing arrange- 
ments the Navy uses the same infantry 
arm as the Army, hence the change is 
likely to affect the former as well as the 
latter service. The present weapon, the 
Krag-Jorgensen, has been greatly im- 
proved since its first introduction into 
the United States service. Its range 
and accuracy have been wonderfully in- 
creased—the former through improved 
ammunition and the latter by the intro- 
duction of sight attachments for drift 
and windage with the net result that the 
general ballistic properties of the piece 
compare favorably with the best of 
foreign arms. The new rifle will be 
called a Springfield and will be further 
known by the year of its model. From 
the fact that it is a developed Krag, it is 
necessarily a better weapon than the 


type now in service. It weighs less, is 
simpler in construction, and its range is 
said to be effective at 4,500 yards. It 
will be recalled that when the army of 
Santiago was at Montauk Point a board 
of ordnance officers questioned the offi- 
cers of the returned troops regarding 
the working of the Krags. The opin- 
ion was very generally expressed that a 
clip attachment was desirable, to adn it 
of greater rapidity in loading. A device 
of this order has been incorporated in 
the new design, and by providing a cen- 
tral magazine-‘eed does away with the 
side-box arrangement on the Krag. 

“The velocities for the Krag-Jorgen- 
sen during the war with Spain were 
2,000 feet per second. The Spanish 
Mausers yielded 2,200 feet per second. 
Experiments made with the Krags dem- 
onstrated that 2,200 feet per second 
could be secured without materially in- 
creasing the pressure in the barrel, and 
accordingly a cartridge giving an initial 
velccity of 2,200 foot-seconds was or- 
dered 

“Experience taught that the ordinary 
nickel-steel jacket of the Krag bullets 
could not be depended on at velocities 
of 2,200 feet per second, and that the 
tendency was to strip. In consequence, 
cupro-nickel was substituted, and under 
velocities as high even as 2,500 feet per 
second at the muzzle, cupro-nickel is 
found to answer admirably. 

“For the new gun the muzzle-veloc- 
ities will, it is said, be maintained at 
2,300 foot-seconds. It was at first pro- 


posed to employ 2,500 foot-seconds, but 
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the resulting pressures in the gun barrel 
were deemed inadvisable. At 2,300 
foot-seconds at the muzzle the corre- 
sponding pressure does not exceed 45,- 
000 pounds to the square inch. 

‘In appearance the new weapon is 
very handsome, and is a marked im- 
provement in this respect over the Krag 
The bayonet and :amrod have been 
united in an ingenious fashion, thus do- 
ing away with the necessity for a bay- 
onet scabbard. In this particular our 
authorities seem to have taken up the 
Russian idea, since for many years the 
practice in the Russian army has been 
to always keep the bayonet fixed.”’ 


FOREST CITY TOURNAMENT. 





The first annual meet of the Forest 
City (lowa) Gun and Rifle Club, held at 
that place June 18, was a greater success 
than was anticipated by the members. 
The attendance was good—some of the 
best amateur shots in the State being 
present. The different makes of guns 
used were about as numerous as the 
shooters themselves. Everything passed 
off without a hitch—good-natured ri- 
valry being the order at all times. The 
purses were large enough to make it an 
incentive to do good work, and, although 
the biggest plums were not captured by 
Forest City shooters, the home boys feel 
amply rewarded for their efforts by not 
having heard a single kick. The follow- 
ing towns were well represented at this 
meet: Estherville, Rockwell City, Mason 
City, Goodell, Britt, Dows, Schaller and 
Algona. The dozen shooters scoring 
best in the 10 and 15 bird contests (out 
of a possible 240 inanimate targets) 
were: 


ee 234 Adams.... ...229 Mortenson... .227 

a re 221 Schuyler...... 211 Howell....... 206 

Bastian ......... 202 Sheldon......224 Bevan........ 201 

Lackore........ 200 Myhre....... 219 Sharp......... 170 
Ss see 


A PROGRESSIVE GUN CLUB. 





California may be said to be a State 


of sportsmen, so universal there is the 


foundness for rod and gun; and, of the 
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many clubs within her borders, few can 
vie in attractive features with the Fresno 
Gun Club, organized in 1893, with Judge 
S. C. St. John and Frank Powell, as its 
first president and secretary respectively. 
The club is now one of the solid institu- 
tions of the Golden State, with an active 
membership of 50; its officers being H. 
V. Armitage, president; F. H. Stone, 
vice-president; Dan Dismutes, secre- 
tary; with Clarence Frin, W. J. O'Neill 
and S. C. St. John as directors. The 
club grounds, some 400 acres in extent, 
are said to be the finest in the State. 
The whole plateau is planted to alfalfa 
— making as fine a background for trap- 
shooting as we ever rerhember to have 
shot over. The accommodations for 
visitors are good. The Fresno boys are 
pleased with the working of their newly 
installed Magautrap, which is a great 
improvement over the old Expert traps, 
formerly used. There are some fine 
shots among the “Fresnos’’ and the 
present summer shooting season is cer- 
tain to bring to the top some more ama- 
teurs of uncommon ability. 


<> 


THE CARTRIDGE OF THE FUTURE. 








The reduction in size of the cartridge 
may have been retarded for some years 
by the unwisdom of its advocates in 
recommending the use of the short shell 
in guns for which it is absolutely unfitted 
and in which it might be dangerously 
destructive, but no one seems able to 
deny that the time will come when the 
size of the present game cartridge— 
along with the size of the chamber of 
the gun it is fired from—will be very 
much reduced. That seems to be the 
opinion most decidedly of those experts 
best qualified to judge as to what is 
likely to be the cartridge of the future. 
It is even entertained by those manu- 
facturers of gunpowder themselves who 
make a large income out of the present 
cartridge, but are prepared to meet such 
an eventuality as a decided change in 
sporting opinion favoring the reduction 
in size of sporting ammunition. ‘‘ This 
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can only be effected,” says a writer in 
Rod and Gun, “by the concentration of 
the explosive used, and, though con- 
centrated explosives may have a decided 
set-back by the injudicious advocacy 
last year of their use in cases that, 
though small, have been guaranteed to 
suit all and every chamber in a 12-bore, 
there can be little doubt that, as time 
goes on, they will again progress in 
favor as guns are built and bored to suit 
smaller shells.” 


_— 


DON'T MIX THE NITROS. 





The man who makes a mistake is 
often prone to blame the other fellow, 
and “fools we have with us always’’— 
especially that genus known as a “load 
crank,” who is ever trying to improve 
his load by experimenting in diametri- 
cally opposite directions to those printed 
on powder cans by the manufacturers 
of the explosive. A moment’s thought 
should convince any load crank that the 
manufacturer has most at stake, and that 
his product is put on the market with 
directions how to use only after the 
most exhaustive and severe tests. For 
the man who attempts combinations of 
unknown forces we have only pity, for 
he is certain to be hoist by his own 
petard. Yet we find these would-be 
wise folks in many communities, and the 
number of guns that have been burst by 
mixing nitro powders runs into four 
figures. Repeatedly we have been 
called upon to examine guns that have 
been burst or have been bulged, to de- 
termine, if possible, if the fault was due 
to the gun or to ‘‘the dangerous nitro.”’ 
One of the first questions we ask is, 
“Who loaded the shells?” and in the 
majority of instances we have found that 
the load crank had been manipulating 
the explosives—trying a certain mixture 
or carrying out an idea to improve the 
priming. Gun makers are continually 
kept on edge by these load cranks send- 
ing back guns that would not stand the 
test of a ‘‘new idea,” and blaming the 
gunmaker for his poor barrels. Then 
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the nitro-powder manufacturers come in 
for their share of the blame, and they 
are often put to great expense to prove 
that they are not really to blame. Our 
advice is: Do not mix nitro powders. 
Follow the directions of the makers.— 
American Field. 
> 

Thomas Johnson (of whom a field 
shooting picture has been sent to us by 
our Mr. Spear) is certainly the most 
widely known of Manitoba sportsmen. 
Mr. Johnson is a good type of the all- 
round sportsman, being interested in all 




















THOMAS JOHNSON OF WINNIPEG. 





degrees of legitimate sport, taking a 
great interest in natural history topics 
and owning some of the best strains of 
sporting dogs ever bred in any country. 
Shooting is his favorite recreation, how- 
ever, as is natural to a man living in one 
of the finest sections for sport with the 


gun that the sun ever shone upon. 
———_~> 


A REMONSTRANCE AND A PROPHECY. 





We believe that every well-wisher of 
the royal sport of trap-shooting will 
read with kindling interest the following 
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article, which we copy in its entirety 
from the July 5th issue of Forest and 
Stream: 

“ Trap-shooting, in its particulars as a 
sport, differs radically from those of 
every other recognized sport which has 
a national breadth and interest. The 
difference is in the utter absence of any 
distinction between the amateur and the 
professional. The latter affects to con- 
sider that trap-shooting is sport, and re- 
fers to it as such, though to him it is not 
sport at all; it is a business. To him, it 
is sawing wood. 

“From a small and comparatively 
humble start, professionalism has grown 
till it dominates every branch of trap- 
shooting. There was a time when the 
salaried professionals had no higher 
purpose than to sell their goods, enter 
all the events at a tournament and skim 
off the cream from all the moneys in 
such cases as they could not take both 
cream and milk. 

“ At present all the manufacturers are 
in frantic competition to make the best 
showing in the way of winnings and 
averages with their products, so that at 
any open tournament an outsider may 
well be in doubt as to whether competi- 
tion is run as a sport for those who en- 
gage in it, or as a means merely to ad- 
vertise goods. . 

« There is much to deplore in this de- 
structive ascendency of professionalism. 
It eternally parades before the eyes of 
those who are fond of it as a sport that 
they, as amateurs, are profitable append- 
ages to the business interests of manu- 
facturers who are seeking advertising 
matter. It is the old story of killing the 
goose which laid the golden eggs. 

‘Further than that, the professionals, 
by constant practice week in and week 
out, attain to such a high stage of skill 
that their performances are not only suf- 
ficient to frighten ordinary amateurs out 
of all competition with them, but suffi- 
cient to discourage the amateurs from 
any kind of a competition The amateur 
reasons that, if he can miss 3 targets in 
10, while the professional only misses 3 
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in 300, what use is there in attempting 
to shoot at all ? 

“It would be greatly to the advance- 
ment of trap-shooting if the leading 
amateurs would immediately take steps 
to organize a national association. But 
they will not do so. 

“ Let the professional live, but let him 
live from his profession. Let him not 
live as a parasite on the amateur. He 
has an entire right to his profession. 
The amateur has an entire right to his 
sport. The latter buys his guns and 
ammunition. He pays cash for them. 
When he comes to use them in competi- 
tion, he is competing oftentimes against 
the agents of the verf manufacturers 
from whom he purchased them. In the 
end, his defeat serves to advertise some- 
thing or other which served to beat him. 
If he wins, it serves as an advertisement 
of what he had bought and paid for al- 
ready. He is subordinated to what is 
used. As a contestant, he holds a sec- 
ond place to the trade interests. 

“‘One may read the tournament scores 
week after week to learn that wo won 
is secondary to what won. And the 
trade generally wins. The same names 
are dished up in Ist place week after 
week—East, West, North and South— 
wherever there has been a crop worth 
picking. As a consequence, all kinds 
of new devices are necessarily invented 
and put in action to re-assure the ama- 
teur that the professional is rendered 
harmless. Club managers, if they have 
not a sympathy due to substantial manu- 
facturers’ favors, are woefully lacking in 
moral courage in dealing with profes- 
sionalism. Handicaps are announced 
which, when applied, do not handicap at 
all; moneys are divided in a mystical 
way, which, after all the tooting of 
horns concerning them, go to the men 
who can shoot the best—the profes- 
sionals. 

“Probably no amateur organization 
ever had so large a membership as the 
League of American Wheelmen had. It 
guarded its amateur interests most rig- 
orously. At one time, it had far upward 
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of 100,000 members. That time is only 
5 or 6 years ago. In a commercial way 
—that is, a professional way—it afforded 
fat emolument to those who knew the 
professional arts. Professionalism at 
length grew strong enough in the L. A. 
W. to make a fight for recognition and 
won. The L. A. W., today, is hardly 
important enough to call it a wreck of 
its former great self. The principle is 
the same. One man cannot fatten as a 
business measure by monopolizing all 
that is of value in another man’s sport. 

‘‘No doubt but what there is a great 
deal of trap-shooting done in America, 
even under the heavy burdens imposed 
on it by professionalism No doubt but 
what there would be many times more 
of trap-shooting done but for the bur- 
dens of professionalism. 

“When men stop shooting, we can 
gather together and wonder why they 
stopped. We can conjecture this, that 
and the other thing, except profession- 
alism. When the game is dead, as it 
will be in time under present conditions, 
some Napoleon can then start a national 
amateur association out of what is left 
of trap-shooting. 

“Let us, at least, for a while longer, 
show more interest in the winner as a 
shooter than in what he won with. Let 
us make a pretence that the shooters are 
honestly engaged as men, each contest- 
ing against the other—not as agents 
who are using their opponents merely 
for advertising purposes. It is much 
pleasanter to compete as a man than it 
is to compete merely as a means for 
some other man to accumulate advertis- 
ing data. I write this from a conviction 
that the manufacturers, in their headlong 
eagerness to control both the sales of 
their goods and their use after being 
sold, will in time find they have handled 
a two-edged cutter. SUCKER.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

imine 

Tue La Fayette Gun Club (which is 
a member of the Indiana State Shooting 
League) will hold its regular annual 
tournament at the Oakland Hill 
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grounds, near La Fayette, August 6 and 
7, and Secretary Joe Blistain informs us 
that the attendance will be large. The 
price of targets has been fixed at the 
low rate of 2 cents, with an average en- 
trance fee of $1.50. The events are 
open to all, save that manufacturers’ 
agents shall shoot for price of targets 
only. The chief event is the great 
Badge Shoot—a 50-bird event, with en- 
trance of $5.00—in which only Indiana 
shooters can participate. Black powder 
and 10-gauge guns are barred and all 
guns will shoot at 16 yards’ rise, with a 
limit load of 114% ounces shot. Com- 
plete details may be had by addressing 
Mr. Blistain at La Fayette. 





> 


Tue Consolidated Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids will hold one 

















A FAIR HUNTRESS. 


Showing Mrs. William Crawford of Newcomerstown 
O., in the act of loading her littie 16-gauge 27-inch 
Parker hammerless. (Photo taken last March.) 





of the best attended tournaments ever 
held in Michigan on Sept. 4 and 5. 
Open to the world. There will be over 
$300 in added money and other features 
of interest. The association has one of 
the finest shooting grounds in the coun- 
try, nicely located near the river, and ev- 
ery effort will be made to make the meet 
an enjoyable one for all participants. 


TRAP-SHOOTING photos are invited. 
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EDITORIAL. 





AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN. 





Many shooters (and particularly our 
younger sportsmen) are in the habit of 
shooting birds that can in no sense be 
considered game, simply ‘for practice.” 
It is undeniably true that large numbers 
of- gulls, terns, swallows, swifts, night- 
hawks (which in some sections of the 
country are known as bullbats) and birds 
of like character are destroyed every 
year. Without considering the «esthetic 
side of the question, such: birds should 
not be killed, from an economic stand- 
point: they are of great value to the 
public, and to wantonly destroy them 
in this way is a habit that every true 
sportman will earnestly discountenance. 
Let us hope that it is the result of 
mere thoughtlessness. 

This appeal is made by Sports AFIELD 
at the instigation of the National Com- 
mittee of the Aubudon Societies. We 
beseech all Knights of the Trigger to 
consider the great value of our non-game 
birds, and we are confident that they will 
then not only abstain from killing such 
birds, but will help a good cause by 
preaching the gospel of protection at all 
times. 

enn ae 


THE HYGIENE OF SPORTS AFIELD. 





The hygiene of outdoor sports, and 
their relation to the preservation of 
health, is such a large subject that it is 
impossible to treat of it exhaustively in 
so brief an article as this. The writer de- 
sires, however, to offer a few suggestions 
of a general character, hoping that the 
reader may be sufficiently interested to 
pursue his inquiries further; for this 
matter is a very vital one, and, unless 
it be given serious attention, grave con- 
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sequences are bound to come to a large 
class of our population. 

It is alarming to consider to what an 
extent the occupations of a majority of 
men, at least in our large cities, are of a 
sedentary character. Day after day 
these individuals sit in the counting room 
or shop, from morning till night, with 
little or no chance for vigorous exercise 
in the open air, to stir the blood and 
arouse the organs of the body to 
healthy action. This state of affairs 
must inevitably lead to no good end 
with them. Why should we wonder in 
the least, when we take up the morning 
paper and read how such an one died 
suddenly of “heart failufe” at his desk, 
though seemingly in good health, and 
how another has been stricken with 
“apoplexy” at the breakfast table. 
These things are but the natural conse- 
quences of the mode of life which these 
individuals have been leading, and not 
the unaccountable happenings which 
some conceive them to be. Nature must 
have exercise to keep her machinery in 
working order, and upon the one who 
slights her in this regard she retaliates 
without mercy. But, let it be said in 
her favor, she cautions and warns and 
remonstrates most patiently before in- 
flicting her severest penalties. It is a 
comparatively easy matter to detect the 
man who is overtaxing Nature, and im- 
posing upon her in this matter of exer- 
cise. His symptoms are too well-known 
to be mistaken or overlooked. He be- 
trays his own conduct in his very ap- 
pearance. 

When one finds that the delicate 
veins in the whites of the eyes are un- 
usually red and swollen; that he is now 
and then afflicted with a rushing of 
blood to the head, tingling of the finger- 
tips, and ringing noises in the ears, or, 
worse still, with violent headaches and 
sharp pains in the head, then he may 
know that he is very close upon the 
danger line, and must not be surprised 
if he be suddenly overcome with a 
shock or fainting spell. He has been 


saving time and energy for business 
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cares, it may be, but he has been rob- 
bing Nature of her legitimate rights un- 
til she has found it necessary to resort 
to measures more violent and effective 
than a merely unpleasant sensation. 

Then, too, there is the man who is 
pale, hollow cheeked, listless. You can 
read Nature's story about him at a 
glance. There are some people who 
are so constituted that moderate exer- 
cise in a large measure is absolutely 
necessary to the performance of the 
simplest functions of life—such as sleep, 
digestion, circulation of the blood, lung 
expansion. This man belongs in this 
category. He will not take the exer- 
cise which he needs—thinking that he 
cannot afford to give so much time to 
the matter. Yet in the passing of a 
few years he will come to realize that 
there is no economy so extravagant as 
niggardliness in observing the rules of 
health. He thinks of Johnson, his com- 
petitor in business or professional lines, 
who every fall spends three weeks afield 
in North Dakota: there to hoard up a 
stock of health and good spirits that 
will last until the fishing season opens in 
June, when he camps out again for an- 
other week. From the windows of his 
own sad inner consciousness he sees 
Johnson and his son heading for the de- 
pot in the wake of a lusty, tail swishing 
setter, and the frenzy and fatigue of 
modern business methods begin to pall 
upon him. Would that he had adopted 
Johnson’s way of living years ago! He 
thinks of those that are dear to him, 
toiling along in the monotonous city 
house or flat, and then, if he be a wise 
man, he resolves to give them all a taste 
of the wild, free life we all of us were 
intended to enjoy. 

The man who gives all that is in him 
to his business will last for a number 
of years, if originally endowed with 
a good constitution (just as obtains 
in the case of our suceessful business 
men of today—all country bred in the 
beginning); but if he keep up the gait 
there will come a time when the galling 
torment of his harness seems beyond 
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endurance and he is Oh! so tired! 

A complete change from stuffy office 
and straight-backed chair to the freedom 
of the woods and the vigorous exercise 
of a ramble up hill and down with rod 
and gun, will keep the system in sound 
physical condition as nothing else can; 
and it is assuredly an encouraging sign 
of the times to note the growing univer- 
sality of the sportsman idea. 


“For brick and mortar breed filth and crime, 
And a pulse of evil that throbs and beats. 
And men are withered before their prime 
By the curse paved in with the lanes and streets. 


“‘And lungs are poisoned, and shoulders bowed, 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine; 
And Death stalks in on the struggling crowd— 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine.” 
on + aaa 


A GREETING AND A REGRET. 





“The Cruise of the Coaster Mar- 
guerite,”’ the first paper of which ap- 
years on page 120, will be read with in- 
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Ww. C. BLACK. 





terest both by senior and junior sports- 
men. It describes shooting conditions. 
as they actually existed on the Great 
Lakes several decades ago, and many 
of us will marvel at the vast multitudes. 
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of wild-fowl frequenting those famed 
feeding grounds. Mr. Black sent us the 
following open letter to his sportsman 
friends, with the request that we use it 
as an initial note or preface to the 
series; but it arrived too late for inser- 
tion in the literary portion of the present 
issue : 

“In writing the story of our cruise, I 
do not wish to appear to the gentleman 
sportsman of today as a common game 
exterminator. The events related are 
based upon actual occurrences of 20 
years ago, when water-fowl were so 
plentiful that the most far-sighted could 
hardly dream of such conditions as pre- 
vail today. In those days, both at the 
trap and in the field, | associated with 
the better class of sportsmen and with 
them deplore the fact that we were part- 
ners in the crime that has so nearly ex- 
terminated our game.” 

DEA <A 

A Report that has been going the 
rounds of the newspapers to the effect 
that a disease has struck the trout of 
the Nepigon, on the Canadian shore of 
Lake Superior, and is killing them off 
by thousands, is contradicted by the 
officials of the Ontario Fishery Depart- 
ment. Inspector McKirdy reports to 
Toronto that the report is absolutely 
false and unfounded and that the fishing 
has never been better than it is this year. 


we 


AN UNUSUALLY FINE PHOTOGRAPH. 





C. W. Mathers’ photograph of the 
rapids of Slave River (used as a frontis- 
piece to the present issue) is a skillful 
rendering of a difficult subject—to wit, 
running water. The amateur photog- 
rapher will be especially impressed 
with the beautiful detail in the shadows 
—sure test of a fine negative. The 
view point is rarely well chosen. The 
old limb across the lower left corner 
breaks up the monotony of outline and 
gives grace to the entire picture, as well 
as bringing out the perspective. The 
water is well taken—showing the detail 
without blur —a something not easy of 
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accomplishment. In the average photo, 
either the dark foliage is under-exposed, 
or, if time be given, the water blurs. In 
this plate Mr. Mathers has preserved all 
the natural beauty of the onrushing 
stream—producing a singularly happy 
effect. Amateurs will do well to note 
that his picture has just enough and not 
too much in it to make an artistic pho- 
tograph. 





GaME laws in America date back to 
the first colonies. One is found in the 
Massachusetts Bay colonial ordinance 
of 1641, whlch provides that “for great 
ponds lying in common, though within 
the bounds of some town, it shall be 
free for any man to fish and fowl there, 
so that they trespass not upon any 
man’s corn or meadow.”” This law was 
in force in the whole Colony of Massa- 
chusetts, which at that time included 
much of the territory now covered by 
the State of Maine. It has been the 
basis of several decisions rendered in re- 
cent years by the Maine courts, which 
have held that a great pond is one con- 
taining more than 10 acres, and that 
such ponds belong to the State. As 
early as 1699 Virginia passed an act 
(II William III) prohibiting the killing 
of deer between January and July under 
a penalty of 500 pounds of tobacco. 
Maryland followed in 1730 with a pro- 
vision prohibiting ‘‘any person (Indians 
in amity with us excepted), between 
January 1 and July last, to kill any deer 
under the penalty of 400 pounds of to- 
bacco;”’ and South Carolina, in 1760, 
prohibited killing of deer during the 
same period under a penalty of 40 shill- 
ings proclamation money. Both the 
Maryland and South Carolina acts pro- 
hibited night hunting with fire light, as 
did also the early statutes of Mississippi 
Territory. The earliest game laws in 
Kentucky were passed in 1775, and 
their author was Daniel Boone; the 
earliest in New York in 1791; New York 
fixed a penalty of 20 shillings for killing 
heath hen, quail, or woodcock on Long 
Island or in the county of New York. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his panion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 








A STRING OF THOROUGHBREDS. 


For this photo of 7 typical cocker 
spaniel puppies, our thanks are due the 
owner, William H. Goodeve of Ross- 
land. The youngsters were 4 weeks 
old when they “sat” for this portrait, 
and we have no doubt that their par- 
ents (both of whom are pedigreed thor- 
oughbreds) feel that they have by far 
the most promising family in all the 
Great Northwest. Our cut is reduced 
from a much larger photo mounted on 
a handsome panel (10 by 4 inches in 
size) and any of our readers wishing to 
secure a copy of same should address 








Photographer Gowman at Rossland, B.C. 





him as his friend ; 


the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


THE DEMAND FOR DEERHOUNDS. 


There is a rising industry in this 
Northwest that offers a substantial profit 
to any careful settler, says the Manitoba 
Free Press. It is in the breecing of 
deerhounds for the destruction of 
wolves. To the owners of sheep, calves 
and live stock, these dogs are of inestim- 
able value. The demand for them will 
be greater every year. Their marvellous 
speed, great endurance and wonderful 
Sagacity are shown to perfection in the 
sport of wolf hunting. It is sport, too, 
and of the most exciting nature. More 
than this, it is a paying sport. The mu- 
nicipalities of Birtle and Louise last sea- 

















AN INTERESTING SEPTETTE. 


Gowan, Photographer, Rossland, British Columbia. 
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son paid about $8v0 for wolf destruction 
at $1 per head The pelt is worth $1.50, 
and, as there is at least one deerhound 
in the Province who, single-handed, 
killed close upon 100 wolves within the 
last 12 months, there is a good margin 
of profit to the owners. There are no 
nicer pets than staghounds. Although 
of grave demeanor, they are exceedingly 
kind, affectionate and cleanly. When 
$100 has been offered again and again 
for one dog —“‘General” of Dominion 
City—and declined, it is clear that the 
breeding of these beautiful fellows is a 
source of profit. Nor, indeed, for the 
purpose of hunting the prairie wolf is it 
absolutely necessary that the dog should 
be pure bred. The cross between the 
deerhound and the greyhound gives a 
breed of fast exterminators of the wolf. 
With the enormous influx of farmers in- 
to our midst, the demand for good dogs 
for the purpose of killing the wolf will 
be great. The introduction of a goodly 
number of staghounds into our prairie 
country would mean the life saving of 
countless heads of valuable stock dur- 
ing the coming season. 











“CRIBBAGE."” 


Photo by Hartsnorn, Dayton, Ohio. 
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As handsome as his picture, 
And smartest in the land, 

A thoroughbred is “ Cribbage "’— 
The real fox-terrier brand. 

In its may number Sports AFIELD 
expresses a desire for dog photographs, 
and I enclose one herewith, which I 
hope you will find worthy a place in 
your gallery of notables. He is a very 
typical fox-terrier, was bred at the Jus- 
tice Farm near Dayton, and is now about 
18 months old. His name is Cribbage, 
and, like the game for which he is 
named, he has many peculiarities—one 
of which is to run away, every chance he 
gets. It was on this account that I was 
obliged recently to send him to the 
country, where he would have “no 
place to run to.” In every other re- 
spect, he is a splendid dog and as hand- 
some and smart as they make ’em. 

Dayton, Ohio. Cuas. L. TompKins. 

A FLorisT at Dunbarton, N. J., has 
an Irish setter which invariably meets 
the train at 11:46 a. m., to get his mas- 
ter’s morning paper, which is thrown off 
by the baggage master. The train fre- 
quently fails to stop, but the dog shows 
an intelligent understanding of the signal 


whistle, and, when it informs him that . 


the train will pass without stopping, 
merely goes to the track where it passes 
the gate and waits for his paper to be 
thrown him. But if the whistle denotes a 
stop, he proceeds directly to the station. 


A SLEEK-COATED BEAUTY. 








“Here we are now, boys. Zephyr’s 
got ’em!’”’ And, in imagination, we 
hear a hushed movement in the prairie 
grass and the softly musical ‘Click! 
click !’’ of the safeties, as the master and 
his friends take their positions, in fullest 
confidence that Zephyr is never mis- 
taken when once she “gives her word.” 
Aye, verily! there are birds ahead, and 
long may this graceful pointer live to 
hunt them! 

Zephyr II. is of royal blood, being 








OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 





“STEADY, THERE! STEADY!" (Zephyr II.) 


Compliments of Jonn OTTEN, Sioux City, Iowa. 





by Rip Rap ex Jingo’s Joy, and the 
pride her owner (James S. Crane of 
Dayton, O.) takes in her was well justi- 
fied when she won First Place in the 
South Dakota Field Trials of 1goo. 


THE COCKER SPANIEL. 


The chief point of difference between 
the field spaniel and the cocker is size 
and weight The former weighs from 
28 to 40 pounds; while the cocker 
should weigh from 18 to 25 pounds. 
Field spaniels should be proportionately 
lower, heavier in bone, longer in body 
and generally slower; cockers, propor- 
tionately higher, but strong in muscle, 
cobbier in build, and more active. Ex- 
cessive fatness (to produce apparent low- 
ness) should be discouraged. “Of all the 
spaniels,” writes Eugene Glass, the popu- 
lar Michigan fancier, ‘the cocker is now 
the favorite; there is a fashion in dogs, as 
in gowns and coats, and the merry little 
cocker is the present fad. But, seriously, 
the cocker has no superior as a compan- 
ion and house dog, while in his special 
field —covert shooting—his equal is not 
found. As soon as a cocker is taught to 
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mind, he is trained, for his natural hunt- 
ing instincts are so keen that detail is un- 
necessary. He is used to flush wood- 
cock—hence the name ‘cocker”—and 
drive out rabbits from dense thickets. 
It is, therefore, essential that he combine 
small size with great activity. An old 
trainer tells me that when he is breaking 
young setters he always has a little cock- 
er at heel, and he could tell by her actions 
when near game, though the other dogs, 


ranging far ahead, would give no sign.” 
—_—— +00 


A DOG OF PARTS. 








In sending us this photo of a typi- 
cal Gordon setter, our Mr. Spear writes 
that ‘‘Monday”’ has endeared himself 
to his owner, Charles F. Manning of 
Everett, Wash., by his splendid bird 
sense while afield as well as by his won- 
derful work as leader of the team, while 
“sleigh freighting” in Alaska the past 
season. The fact of Monday’s having 
also won Second in strong competition 
at the Seattle bench show of May, 1901, 
amply suffices to show that he is a good 
looker as well as an A No.1 worker to 
the gun. 





A WINSOME GORDON. 
Photo by D. B. Ew1na, Everett, Washington. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE new catalogue of shot shells and metallic car- 
tridges, wads, primers, etc., just issued by the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is an at- 
tractive pamphlet of 80 pages. Its special features 
consist of a list of 18 new cartridges, now made for 
the first time, and special tournament loads for shot- 
guns at the trap. We notice the fact that the high- 
est grade U. M. C. primer, No. 3, is now used in all 
U. M. C. smokeless shot shells. The little book will 
be sent free, on receipt of request mentioning Sports 
AFIELD. 

a * x 

Ir any one doubts the great popularity of field 
shooting, he should see the sales books of the Austin 
Cartridge Company of Cleveland, whose sales of 
‘“*Crack Shot’’ (black powder) and “‘ Flash’’ (smoke- 
less) loaded shotgun shells were never so large as 
during the present year. This has no doubt been 
due to the handsome treatment always extended the 
trade by the Austin people. Shooters and dealers 
west of the Mississippi can save time by sending 
their orders to J. L. White, Security Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

a *% 

Wirth the different grades of guns now put out by 
the leading factories, it is difficult to give even a 
hint of each model’s outlines in the short space at 
our command. The Baker Gun Co. of Batavia, N. 
Y., are now pushing 3 different grades of bammer- 
less and an A No. 1 hammer gun—full particulars 
about which may be had by mentioning Sports 
AFIELD and sending your address for a free copy of 
The Baker Gun Quarterly, containing much shooting 
information. 

* ie * 

EDWARD NANCE and A. D. Sperry, two enthusi- 
astic Rock Island sportsmen, ably represented their 
district at the recent Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation shoot at Watson’s Park ; and Friend Nance 
was good enough to drop in at the SPORTS AFIELD 
sanctum for a gun talk. The “peace pipe” was 
handed around, old-time and present-day shooters 
discussed, and, altogether, we greatly enjoyed his 
visit. 

* ” * 

HAVING acquired trackage rights from Savannah 
and Jessup, Ga., into Jacksonville, Fla., the South- 
ern Railway is now running its own trains into and 
out of Jacksonville, treating that point as its south- 
ern terminus in Florida—thus adding 172 miles more 
to this gigantic system. 

«* « 

‘* Tus is surely one of the handsomest gun stores 
in the United States,’’ is the opinion of many sports- 
men, on entering for the first time the old-estab- 
lished sportsman’s supply depot of William Read & 
Sons, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and we 
gladly endorse the sentiment. This is not said be- 
cause the Messrs. Read are old-time friends of 
Sports AFIELD but because it is the truth. If every 
business enterprise in our country were conducted 
with the pleasing courtesy and deeply rooted integ- 
rity that characterize the House of Read, we would 
not need so many commercial and collection agencies 
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as now seem to be necessary in the realm of Ameri- 
can business. ‘It is pleasant to know such people 
and to have dealings with them,’’ is the general 
though silent conviction of thousands of sportsmen 
both of Fair Canada and the United States. Their 
advertisement on our third cover page gives only a 
hint of the varied line of sportsman requisites they 
handle. 
* i * 

‘*AnD of Marble tricks there is still no end’’— 
among the latest being canoe and yacht knives in 
various models. No.1 yacht knife (with sheath) is 
sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 
Like the Marble Ideal hunting knife, it is beauti- 
fully made, but with a lighter blade. Handles are 
made either of laminated leather with brass trim- 
mings or of German staghorn, as the user may pre- 
fer. Having been requested by some of the promi- 








MARBLE CANOE KNIFE NO. 2. 


nent canoeists to produce a knife for their use, Mr. 
Marble at once steps to the front with his Nos. 1 and 
2 canoe knives. Each of these knives is fitted with 
a handsome sheath, and sells at $2.25 and $2.75 re- 
spectively. If you ever hunt, fish or sail, send your 
address to W. L. Marble, Gladstone, Mich , and ask 
for special catalogue B. It will interest you. 
* ” * 

THE Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co., Suite 
92, No. 35 Broadway, New York City, have done a 
very much larger volume of business for the first 6 
months of 1902 than has ever before obtained since 
first they began the manufacture of their famous 
‘** blow beds.’? We have already printed many tes- 
timonials as to the good points of these beds from 
prominent sportsmen like Dall De Weese of Colo- 
rado, O. P. Bigelow of Utah and Ernest Thompson- 
Seton of New York. So that a business man’s opin- 
ion is now in order. C. A. Griscom, manager of the 
International Navigation Co., writes as follows: ‘‘I 
take pleasure in stating that the pneumatic mat- 
tresses on American Line steamships Paris and New 
York have been very satisfactory in every way and 
we will never outfit a steamer with hair mattresses 
again. For some time we carried a number of hair 
mattresses on the ships, in case people preferred them 
to air mattresses, but have ceased doing so as they 
are never required.”’ 


. * 

LOOKING back into the past, it is pleasant to re- 
member that the makers of the Ithaca gun (alwaysa 
superbly bored and hard-shooting arm) have ever 
taken a sincere interest in the growth and success of 
Sports AFIELD, and it is certain that no sportsman 
need go away dissatisfied if he will but let the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., know exactly what 
he wants in the shooting line. They write us that 
they will be pleased to mail their catalogue and to 
make special prices to any reader of SPORTS AFIELD. 


* 
* * 

The Rochester Optical Co., Dept. A. N., Rochester, 
N. Y., are especially desirous of securing agents for 
their Premo and Poco cameras in the more remote 
parts of the country. Write for new Premo Book. 


————— 
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Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells 


In Recent Tournaments. 


In the Grand American Handicap—Live Birds—1902, Mr. G. C. Spencer made 
the record of 77 straight kills with this ammunition. 


In the Grand American Handicap, at Targets, 1902, half the winners shot 
Peters Ammunition. 








This ammunition also won the Kansas State Cham- 
pionship, 1902; the New Jersey State Championship, 
1902; Michigan State Championship, 1902; Indiana 
State Championship; and was first in Grand Average, 
three days, in New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 
1902. 


Now loaded with King’s, DuPont, 
Hazard, E. C., and Schultze 
Smokeless Powders. 


Loads with Dense Powders will soon be ready. 


PETERS 
Metallic Cartridges 


Have revolutionized marksmanship and hold 
the World’s Records. 





These books sent free on application: ‘‘ Handy Book for Sportsmen,’’ ‘‘ Hints 
on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder,’’ ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record and Score Book.”’ 


The Peters Cartridge Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Eastern Department: 8 Chambers St., New York. T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
















































It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers, 
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A GREAT SHOOTING RECORD. 


Fred Gilbert of Spirit Lake, Iowa. has so far this 
year (1902) shot in competition at 5,765 targets; out 











FRED GILBERT. 





of which total he broke 5,532 (or 95.9 per cent)— 
using a Parker gun and Da Pont smokeless powder. 
petaag ela callin 


A NEW RIFLE SIGHT. 


Our readers will be interested in making the close 
acquaintance of the Savage micrometer sight, which 
useful shooting adjunct is the invention of our long- 
time friend Arthur W. Savage, the inventor of the 
famous rifle bearing his name. 

However carefully rifles may be sighted and ad- 
justed in the factory, it is a well-known fact that 
the eyes of no two persons are focused exactly alike ; 
therefore, to secure the most perfect results, it is 
necessary for the user himself to finally adjust his 
sights. 





ASHTON= 6 TiCw, 


The Savage sight is constructed for Savage, Mar- 
lin, Wiuchester, Colt, Remington, and all rifles hav- 
ing a rear slot in the barrel. It is scientifically de- 
signed, being the result of much practical shooting 
experience. It can be adjusted in any direction to 
one-thousandths of an inch, and bas considerably 
more elevation than the regular buckhorn sights. 
If your dealer does not handle this sight, it will be 
sent by the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N Y., post 
paid, on receipt of price ($200), to any part of the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. 





J. M. Hueues, of the Lincoln (Ills.) Gun Club, 
recently br. ke 157 targets out of 160. This remark- 
able amateur record was made with U. M. C. shot 
shells. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





IT is well to bear in mind that the famous Oil of 
Tar, as prepared by the Standard Disinfectant Co. of 
No. 30 Wade Building, Cleveland, O., is not only 
one of the most reliable forms of dog ‘‘ health insur- 
ance,’’ but that it can also be used with marked 
benefit in stables, factories, schools, and homes—in 
fact, everywhere that there is life in any form. Once 
used, its pleasing, tarry odor will commend itself to 
you, so that you will thereafter use it regularly in 
your bathroom, chicken house, kennels, etc. In 
sending to the Cleveland office for a free sample, 
kindly mention SPoRTS AFIELD. 


* 
* * 

A. H. FUNKE of No. 101 Duane Street, New York, 
sales agent of the ‘‘ Haenel’’? Mannlicher rifle, is 
more than pleased with the recent test of that arm, 
as made by competent judges of rifle work and exe- 
cution. The new charge of powder for the 9 mm. 
calibre is 44} grains of smokeless ; weight of bullet, 
280 grains; velocity at 25 yards, 2.000 feet. The 
trajectory of the bullet, shooting at 300 yards, fig- 
ured at its highest point (i. e., 150 yards), is only 
10} inches. Old soldiers—particularly veterans of 
the Civil War and the great Franco-Prussian conflict 
—will admit the excellence of this work, the more 
so as the Mannlicher only weighs 7 pounds. Any 
rifleman who will pause to consider the weight of 
the bullet and the very low trajectory, must needs 
be favorably impressed by the good points of this 
comely little weapon. Complete details of Mr. 
Funke, who is especially desirous of introducing 
these arms more generally into our Northwestern 


and Pacific Coast country. 


* 
* * 


J. M. SEWARD, R. F. D. No. 1, New Providence, 
Iowa, says he will be grateful if any Minnesota 
brothers will inform him as to the game laws of 
Minnesota—‘‘ particularly in regard to non-resident 
land owners shooting birds.’? Any one informing 
Mr. Seward will place us under obligations for the 


kindness. 


* 
* * 


WritTIne from Brenham, Washington County, 
Texas, James E. Webb says: ‘‘There will be a 
great abundance of quail here this fall, and should 
any members of the Sports Afield Family find them- 
selves in this part of the Lone Star State, I hope 
they will call on me, that we may burn some powder 
in each other’s company.” 


* ” * 

THE STEVENS ARMS Cu., Box 5680, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass , are sending out some instructive read- 
ing matter for riflemen anent their new line of rifle 
telescopes. In fact, the Stevens plant is now one of 
the most-active in the country. To give an accurate 
description of the various models of rifles and shot- 
guns bearing the Stevens brand would require more 
than a dozen closely set type pages. 

tlle 





FAMOUS WISCONSIN FISHING RESORTS. 





Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut, Ashland and many others 
are easily reached via Wisconsin Central Railway. Fast 
trains leave Central Station, 12th Street and Park Row 
(Lake Front), Chicago, every day. I[llustrated summer pam- 


phiet is yours for the asking. send for it. 
JAS. C. POND, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HERE is always 
great pleasure in 
hunting if you 
are fortunate enough to 
own a reliable gun. Within a 
few months we have introduced 
four styles of SINGLE-BARREL 
Guns, three Aammer and our latest is 
a hammerless and today they are the 
most popular guns on the market. 
They are made in 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
in all popular lengths and weights. 
They are finely modelled, made of 
high-grade material and bored for 
NITRO POWDER. Besides shotguns 
we make a large and varied line of 
RIFLES and Pisrors for either target 
work or hunting purposes. Our 38 
years’ record as manufacturers of high-grade 
FrreE-.ARMs should be sufficient guarantee for the quality of our 
productions. Before making your selection, better look into the merits 
of ine STEVENS and buy an arm that can be depended upon every time. 


All dealers in Sporting Goods can supply our ARMS. Accept no other, and 
tf you cannot obtain them, we will ship direct (express prepaid) upon 
recetpt of catalog price. Send for our catalog, it is full of interest. 
| | 
' 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
BOX 5680, / 


i 


|) 
\ 
lias CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 4am 
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A PET ’COON. 





An acquaintance of the writer’s is the happy pos- 
sessor of a pet raccoon—one of a nest of three cap- 
tured in the woods a few miles north of Charles City, 
Iowa. To our mind, a ’coon is comical enough in 
actions for one to waste an hour in watching. And 
that is what the writer did recently. Having been 
in captivity only a month, ‘‘Shaw ”’ (that’s the pen 
name for Mr. ’Cvon) nevertheless enjoys roaming at 
will—even following his owner around the town. 
His sharp little nose usually is in close proximity to 
his master’s heels. When Shaw lags, however, a 
stamp of the foot on the walk instantly causes him 
to resume his accustomed place. Shaw was given a 
hot hard-boiled egg, and the way he juggled that 
hen fruit until he deposited it in a convenient pan 
of water, would have made a graven image laugh. 
Looking anywhere but at the pan, he inserted his 
paw and rapidly spun the egg until it was cool 
enough to remove. Shaw is curious, but he would 
not have you think so for a great deal. A two-inch 
auger hole was bored in a log near his haunts and a 
piece of bright tin placed inside it—back a few 
inches from the opening. Shaw would pass it by 
with deep unconcern, then turn and retrace his 
steps. When all but by, that nervously energetic 
front paw would go into the opening and flutter 
there a moment; then on he would stride—never 
even casting a glance in that direction. Woe to a 
chicken when Shaw is near! The same methods are 
pursued: passing without paying any attention to 
his prey; then, whirling with great rapidity, the 
chicken is grabbed and soon dispatched. In trap- 
ping these animals the hunter invariably uses 
methods calculated to arouse their curiosity, as set 
forth in those recent papers in SpPorRTS AFIELD 
wherein Friend S. D. Barnes writes entertainingly on 
the subject of trapping raccoons and other small 
game. Shaw takes kindly to his environment and is 
as plump as a June robin with all promise of reach- 
ing a respectable age where ‘‘all ’coons look alike.’’ 

Charles City, Iowa: VANE SIMMONDS. 
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IOWA JOTTINGS. 








THE Baxter Gun Club had a nice little shoot, last 
month—16 shooters lining up. The following cities 
were represented: Rhodes, Melbourne, Newton, 
Gilman, Marshalltown and Des Moines. R. E. Gray 
of Rhodes was high man, breaking 192 out of a pos- 
sible 210. Selbers of Newton took 2d money. C. 
M. Fornev of this place carried off the honors on 
doubles (10 pairs), scoring but two misses. 

x 
* * 

The frequent heavy rains in this locality, make 
the prospects for a large hatch of young quail and 
prairie chickens, anything but flattering. However, 
there may be a pleasant surprise in store for us when 
the time comes to try ‘‘that dog and gun.’’ The 
streams have been too high for the best fishing this 








eee gong ne gees 


OUR MAIL BAG. 


me 


summer; still, some good pickerel and ‘‘seads” of 
bullheads have been landed. 
* es * 

Our young friends who are wantonly shooting 
muskrats, ‘‘just for the fun of it,’’ are not only de- 
priving themselves of the spending money which 
would be theirs by trapping these little animals this 
fall, but are also transgressing the law, which for- 
bids the taking of fur-bearing animals cut of season. 

* 
* ~ 

The protection lately accorded the dove by Iowa’s 
game laws is wise and timely ; for, with the number 
of prairie chickens on the decrease and the pot-hun- 
ter ever ready to bag whole coveys of quail at one 
shot, some substitute for, these larger game birds 
must soon be in demand, if there is to be any shoot- 
ing at all in the future. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Forest City 
Gun Club all the old officers were re-elected. A 
handsome gold medal, made to special order, will 
be contested for by the members hereafter—M. 
Green, with highest score at the May shoot, being 
the first one to wear the decoration. 

* sy - 

After all, would it not be better to make every 
owner and tenant of land responsible for the safety 
of game on his premises during the closed season? 
Thus giving those who favor better game protection 
a chance to act of their own accord, without fear of 
subjecting themselves to the ever ready accusation of 
‘crank and meddler—looking to your own personal 
gains only’’—which too often stands in the way of 
the enforcement of protective measures. 

Thompson, Iowa. W. M. GRANT. 

— — 


THE RIGHT RING TO IT. 





When you talk about there being better land than 
there is in this township, every potato slily winks 
its eye; every cabbage shakes its head ; every beet 
gets red -in the face; every onion feels stronger ; 
every grain field is shocked ; every cob of corn sticks 
up its ear; and every foot of land kicks.—Z. K. 
Stedman in Savanna (Ills ) Times. 

> - 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 





T have some 4,000 acres of swamp and pine lands 
where the wild turkey thrives. I have thought of 
turning loose on these lands the tame turkey hen be- 
fore the mating season, and see if they would not 
mate with the wild gobbler and rear their brood in 
the woods, as the wild hen turkey does. Say, take 
a dozen tame turkeys and provide food for them in 
certain places in the woods. Can any reader inform 


me if the experiment has ever been thoroughly 
tested, and what was the result? 
Moss Point, Mississippi. 


C. H. Woop. 
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The Ideal Picnic. 


To thoroughly enjoy the day’s outing, the luncheon should 
consist of substantial food, ready prepared, easy to carry, delicious 
to taste and easily digested, so as not to spoil the day’s fun. 

The ideal food for picnickers is Grape-Nuts, which is 
thoroughly cooked at the factory and is always ready to serve with 
the addition of cream. 

A package of Grape-Nuts. a bottle of cream, some fruit, and 
you have a luncheon for home or abroad that is inexpensive, pleas- 
ing to the palate, and best of all, nourishing without causing in- 
ternal heat or the draggy feeling caused by heavy food. 

Grape-Nuts is the perfect food for hot weather, for in its pre- 
digested form it makes digestion easy, its crisp daintiness is charm- 
ing to all and the escape from the hot stove appeals to the house- 
wife. 

For camping, Grape-Nuts proves a most convenient food and 
a goodly supply should always be taken; it is used by some epicures 
in frying fish, for it adds a delightful flavor and is naturally supe- 
rior to the ordinary crumbed crackers or corn meal for this purpose. 

Many easy, hot weather recipes are found in each package for 
luncheon and supper desserts. 


It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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CASS COUNTY’S RECORD CATCH. 





The accompanying illustration is a re-production 
of a day’s catch by James Heddon of Dowagiac, 
Mich., the manufacturer of the ‘‘ Dowagiac’’ cast- 
ing bait, and an employé of his factory, at Whit- 
manville Pond—which is described as being a very 
‘*bassy’’ water, located near Dowagiac, in Cass 
County. This beautiful string was secured on May 
21 last—which is the date of expiration of Michi- 
gan’s protective bass law. The picture shows 73 








THE GRAND TRUNK RaILway has been carrying 
on an interesting advertising campaign the past year, 
and, as a result, it is carrying more sportsmen to 
Canada’s gamelands this year than ever before. 
Last spring the company gave the populace of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and Pennsylvania an 
opportunity of seeing the series of photographic 
views it had on exhibition at the Pan-American Ex- 
position. There are over 100 pictures in the collec- 
tion, each measuring 3 ft. 6 ins. by 4 ft. 2 ins., in ad- 
dition to one of the finest collections of mounted fish 
that has ever been shown—including specimens of 








A DAY'S CATCH BY TWO RODS IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN. 


Compliments ot James Heppon, Dowagiac, Michigan. 





large-mouthed black bass, 2 blue pointers, 1 perch 
and 1 sun-fish—all caught with the Dowagiac cast- 
ing bait. The largest of the bass weighs 5 pounds, 
7 ounces, and 6 of these fine fish weighed over 20 
pounds. 

Mr. Heddon writes that he does not approve of 
such wholesale killing of our favorite game fish and 
adds: ‘‘ We would both have reeled in our lines 
and quit early in the day, had it not been for our 
mutual enthusiasm on realizing the splendid adver- 
tisement such a catch as this would prove for our 
newly invented casting bait. Vowing to myself to 
never be so greedy again, I staid out the afternoon, 
with the result as here so strikingly photographed.” 





black bass from the Highlands of Ontario, muscal- 
longe from the St. Lawrence, and landlocked salmon 
from their native waters. Last year the Grand 
Trunk carried over 30,000 of us outdoor folk into one 
region of Canada. Let the good work go on! 

* 


* * 

VISITING us last week, a sportsman resident of the 
Lake Koshkonong district in Wisconsin—famous for 
its canvasback shooting—characterized as ‘‘a fake, 
pure and simple,’’ the many stories going the rounds 
of the State press to the effect that the carp are de- 
stroying the wild celery upon which the ducks feed 
and which acts as a powerful magret in bringing 
them year after year to Koshkonong—adding that 
the celery crop was never more plentiful than during 
the past season. 
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THE BUCK-TAIL 
CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 
is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so ‘‘ catchy.” 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickerel witha Worden Buck- 
Tail than with any other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co, 


“Nothing so Rare as Resting on Air.” 


In 
Home 
Camp 

the 
Pneumatic 
Mattress 


Is the most comfortable a man ever slept on. 
Send for our pamphlet, ‘‘The Evolutien of the 
Air Bed,’’ and we will prove it to you. Just 


sisnaaenen ve drop us a postal card. That’s all. 
THE OFFICE SPECIALTY CO. 


Box 762-E. GOSHEN, IND. PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO. 


35 Broadway, Suite 92, New York City. 
And all First Class Dealers, 








TO HUNT 
AND FISH” 


is a question that is frequently asked by those who love Fishing and Munt- 
ing. This is also the name of a new, finely illustrated, very attractive beek 
published by the 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


that answers the question. The finest hunting and fishing grounds are in 
the Northwest; the Northern Pacific reaches them; and the book shows 
where and how. Live game illustrations are he feature of the book, and 
four of them are from drawings by Ernest Thompson-Seton. Send six cents 
for the book, to 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A NEW SINGLE BARREL HAMMERLESS. 





The Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass , have just placed on the market a new ham- 
merless single barrel, known to the trade as the 
Stevens No. 140. ‘ We are very proud of this gun,’’ 
writes Treasurer Page, ‘‘as we believe it has the 
best finish and the simplest mechanism of any single 
gun on the market. It is strictly a hammerless gun, 
and sells at the very moderate price of $12.00.” As 
will be seen by our illustration, the gun has a top 
snap and is fitted with an automatic shell ejector ; it 
is also fitted with an automatic safety—making it 
impossible to discharge the gun before said safety is 
pushed forward. Write for circular and special 
terms to agents and the trade. 

ee iii 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








IN a personal letter from his home ranch in Ozark 
County, Missouri, Prof. Morris Rice says: ‘‘Now 
that Iam permanently located, I am always on the 
lookout for specimens. Have been for- 
tunate in recently adding to my zo- 
ological collection, one Natrix fasciata 
(unusually large); one Ophibolus getulus 





sayi (a very pretty specimen); and a tarantula. I 
also had Eatzaia radix, which I placed in a box with 
O. getulus, but about 4 hours later, when I looked 
in the box, I found that I had a snake within a 
snake. O. getulus had swallowed his companion! 
It was a heroic feat, and the victor was stuffed to his 
full capacity, as both snakes were about the same 
size. My cannibal pet is very gentle and allows me 
to handle him at will—although he became angry 
one day last week and bit me on the little finger ; 
but, as this snake is harmless, I paid no attention to 
the wound. I have also collected several of the 
rarer species of birds, and hope to have a valuable 
and instructive collection before a great many years 
go by.” 


The No. 140 Stevens Hammerless. 





_ SPORTS AFIELD. 


THE records made at the various State shoots by 
the Peters Ideal shells, loaded with the standard 
smokeless powder, are truly remarkable. At the 
Indiana State shoot Ernest J. Tripp won the State 
Championship with 92 out of 100, and Kirby and 
Gross the team record of 48; all shot Ideal shells. 
Four out of the first six averages were also won by 
the boys who used the Ideal load. 


* 
* * 


DANIEL CHARBORENAUX of the Keithsburg Gun 
Club won the July 11th shoot by a score of 180 tar- 
gets out of 200. Hon. Tom Marshall won the Mili- 
tary Tract medal at the same shoot. Both of these 
gentlemen shot U. M. C. Arrow shells, factory 
loaded. 

* . * 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. report a splendid 
showing made by their ammunition at the 44th an- 
nual tournament of the New York State Sportsmen’s 
Association, held recently at Rochester. In the 
open events, lasting 3 days, the grand average was 
won by Neaf Apgar, who scered 495 out of a possi- 

ble 525 targets. He shot Peters Ideal factory- 
loaded shells, and, to demonstrate the excel- 
lence of this shell for the 
various smokeless pow- 
ders, he used in differ- 








ent events King’s, DuPont and Hazard — making 
a very impressive demonstration of the adapt- 
ability of this shell to any high-grade powder—thus 
substantiating the claims of the Peters people that 


any good powder will shoot well in Ideal shells. 


* 
* * 


AT the Soo Gun Club, Sioux City, Iowa, June 10 
and 11, J M. Hughes won the amateur average by 
breaking 385 out of 400 targets. This is remarkable 
amateur shooting and was done with U. M. C. fac- 
tory loaded Arrow shells. 

* 


* ” * 
AT the Warm Springs (Ga.) shoot, held June 20, 
Col. Thos, Martin won Ist place without a miss— 


killing 52 birds straight; Lawrence ran 21, with 40 
straight. 








Just the Thing for Picnics, Outings, Etc. 
We offer for only 5 yearly subscriptions the Hawkeye Refrigera- 
tor and Picnic Basket. This basket is made out of rattan and 
hickory elm; lined with zinc, hair, felt and oil cloth, making the 
basket in every way a portable ice chest. A removable pan for ice 
fits in one end of the basket. an pay air tight, a small 
re of ice will keep everything col 
ottest summer day. It fits under almost any buggy seat, is neat in 
appearance and well made. Size, 20 in. long, 13 in. wide, 10 in. 
deep. No angler should be without one. Address 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., * cutcaco!nrs. 


in the basket through the 


¥ 
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Every hunter, fisherman 
or camper needs a 


Marble’s 
Safety 
Pocket 
Axe 


“The handiest tool a 
sportsman ever 
carried.”’ 


The only axe with a 
folding safety guard 
Small enough to carry 
in coat or hip pocket. 

Large enough to fell 

a tree, cut firewood. 
build a camp, or do 
any of the things one 
wants an axe or ham 
mer for. 
‘ Made from the finest 
tool steel in following 
Focights: 14, 16, 20 
and 27 ounces. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have 
ornamental hard rub- 
ber and steel handles. 

Nos. 4 and 5 have 
hickory handles, se 
curely fastened, so that 
the head cannot be- 
come loosened as iv 
ordinary axes. 


Weights and Prices: 
No. 1.—16 oz... 
No, 2.— 20 oz 
No. 3.—27 oz 





No#5.—14 0z 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


For sale by dealers every- 
where or direct from 


Marble 
Safety Axe 
;Company, 


Gladstone, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue B. 








Result of a Single Shot from a .303 Savage Expanding Bullet. 


SAVACE. 


Keep up with the times. Do not buy a rifle until you have ex- 
amined into the merits of the Savage, which is the twentieth cen- 
tury arm. Only hammerless, repeating rifle in the world. Abso- 
lutely safe, strongest shooter, flattest trajectory. Highest develop- 
ment of sporting rifles. Constructed to shoot six different car- 
tridges. Adapted for grizzly bears and rabbits. .303 and .30-30 
calibres. Every ritie thoroughly guaranteed. Write for new illus- 
trated catalogue No. Lk. 

SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 














P 
NOT PATENT MEDICINE 


Much Better. 








This is the season when you are liable to 
contract the Fishing Fever, and when you 
get the feeling you need the remedy. We 
have it. And can supply you with any- 
thing in the 


Fishing, Camping and 
Shooting Line 


At Special Low Prices which others cannot 
equal. We also have Base Ball, Athletic 
and Bicycle Goods. Send for our new 152- 
page Catalogue. It is free for the asking. 








BROWNING BROS. CO., 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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Principles 


Nearly 





All New 
The 


** Dowagiac”’ 


Perfect Surface 





Every 
Strike 
a Kill 


Casting Bait 


Over 10,000 Sold During First Six Weeks of Their Introduction. 


They are perfect to cast; easy to reel ; 


and run beautifully. They are the greatest at- 


tracters and surest, yet sportsmanlike, killers of any Black Bass Lures ever offered to the angler. 


Priee, prepaid, 75 cts. 
the Black Bass in exchange for your address. 


Our new and prettily illustrated catalogue of ‘‘Dowagiac”’ baits and 


JAMES HEDDON & SON 


Inventors and Makers 


DOW AGIAC 


MICHIGAN 





cause of its reliability. 





‘Superior’ Marine Gasoline 
Engine 


Is the only engine in use in the U. S. Life Boats. 

Its sparker sparks; its vaporizer always va) 

floods; its governor governs; its igniter ignites; its speed controller eontrols. 
YOU CAN RUN AT ANY DESIRED SPEED. Write for catalegue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, 


121 East Washington St., Marquette, Mich., U.S. A. 











It always runs, and was selected be- 
rises and never 








Baker Guns 


Sell at comparatively Low Prices. 
Clese, hard shooters. 


Simplicity. 







Absolutely 
Safe. 


ite fi 
** Baker Gun Quarterly.” 
Sent Free. 


“Ayqesng 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., 


AVIA, N. ¥. 





MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


——PRICBS :—_ 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 2 75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2- 

Youths’ and Misses 11. 1, $2.00 
Children’s (lot tops), 
8-9-1 $1.25 


? 





Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins an 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


To all Subscribers and Friends: Yow will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing te advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking yew fer past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. 








BLOODHOUNDS, 


Irish Wolfhounds, Foxhounds. Pedigreed net Registered. 


Send stamp fer Illustrated Catalogue. 
ROOKW@OD KENNELS, Lexington, Kentucky. 





LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK 


This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot le ak, never requires 


“Get There” Safety 
Steel Duck Boat. 


caulking, weighs 85 Ibs. Easiest 
handled. Safestin rapids. Ideal 
boat for hei 


W. H. MULLINS 
Gata aque FREES 224 Depot-sts. Salem, O. 
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Lyman’s Patent 
Rifle and Shotgun Sights. 


Nos. 1, 4 and 6. 


An excellent combina- 
tion of sights for a Hunt- 
ing Rifle is here illus- 
trated. 

Send for our new 96 
page catalogue, showing 
our full line of sights 
for hunting and target 
rifles. 


THE LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 











The chief difference between the 


. Single ‘Gun . 


and the expensive double-barrel and repeating shot- 
guns is the price. Quality and price eonsidered, the 
H & R. Single Gun is the most desirable investment 
that can be made in the gun line. Simplest “take 
down” gun made. Illustrated Catalogwe tells about 
our complete line. Sent free. 


Harrington and Richardson Arms Co., 


Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 








Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “ Fibrine” Vegetable 


Dog Cakes. 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and 
cheapest. 





Sprattse Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
show form and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at 
the leading Dog Shows of America, Canada, 
Great -ritain, France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
kennel owners and breeders throughout the 
world, 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists. etc. 
Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 

and management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially ee ared foods 
for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, 
Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 Market st. NEWARK, N. J. 


Braaches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods 
and Medicines, 





Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Telephone, anno 6.96 
Electric Door Bells, . « 1.00 
Electric Carriage Light, 895 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.95 
Electric Hand Lantcrns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, . « 8.95 
Genuine Electric Belts, e 1.00 
$12Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .25 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . « 2.2% 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, Jicts.to 8.00 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . - 1.75 
Electric Railway, . « « 2. 

Battery Student Lamp, « 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
Al Electrical Books at low 


vento rt 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Headquarters for Electric Now 
elties and Supplies. 
ted. Se 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 












‘GO TO 









Camping out in the Mountains 
is not only the ideal life, but brings 
health and renewed vigor. 





Scenic Golorado 


VIA THE —— 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 


THE “COLORADO SHORT LINE,” 
VIA THE PUEBLO GATEWAY. 


Special reduced rates in effect during the season. Double daily service 
of through Pullman Sleeping Cars, Observation Parlor Cafe 
Dining Cars (meals a la carte), electric lights and 
fans, and Reclining Chair Cars (seats free). Send 
for folders and descriptive pamphlets to 














CHICAGO OFFICE: 


111 ADAMS STREET. 














The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 
Famous 
Train 
of 
the 
World. 


Chicago—St. Paul — Minneapolis. 
THe St. Paut Roap. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Canadian Pacific Railway. 





The best Shooting and Fishing 
in the World is to be had along 
the line of the 


Pacific 
Railway. 


For detailed information and Fishing and Shoot- 


ing Guide, write 


A. C. SHAW, 
General Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 South Clark St., 
Chicago. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 











Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot’ ing ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 











Pc is now generally considered 
<2 “Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
— <a : “Falcon Ducking % that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


PCR tae ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, eaztiai PSR: 


a 


<y ~ 
oe 


= 


9» CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 








M ANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like tue following from persons whe 

have used our Disinfectant with good results, Mr. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordered from you 1 gal. Standard 
, Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct.1I had a red cock- 


er spaniel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used everything possible to cure her, but with no 
good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
and in just ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurfapparent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
Agents Wanted. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - 30 Wade Building. Cleveland, Ohio. 











WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our 








reels as from any you might pay five times as much for. All deal- a ag 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and P 
’ staff. “If you are after big fish. you ought to have a Rabbeth _———— 
. : Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.” Send for Catalogue. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
————> 
“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


{ “THE BRISTOL” > 


IF YOU ARE INTENDING TO PURCHASE, WHY NOT BUY A 
“BRISTOL”? As the ‘* BRISTOL” is now made, it is just perfect. 
Every practical suggestion for its improvement has been adopted ; and 3 
the * BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod of 1902 is not only a 

“thing of beauty,” but an implement of NECESSITY to 

all fishermen who choose their tools wisely and with the | 

prudence of a sensible economy which equalizes the char- | 

acter of their whole equipment. A good rod with good | 

tackle is far better than a fine rod with poor tackle. Send 

for our NEW 1902 CATALOGUE, and see what we can 

doforyou. We are, pardon us, nice people to deal with, 

and will USE YOU ‘“* WHITE.” If you request a copy 

of our catalogue, please specify our No. 48 as we wish to 

keep track of our advertising media. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 




















WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 

«AND SERVING OUTFIT 
; a consisting of 53 pieces, as 
Rt shown in cut. Everything g. | al 2 
r a necessary to cook in all hi m. PAT.MARCH 103 
la styles. and serve for a party — 

r yie 
of six. Ovens made of 

4 smooth, heavy steel, ce- 

? mented seams, no solder. iy Ed 
= pat.marcu t0.96. When packed may belock- 2a \ a ee 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’t’rs ot high grade WY 

. . = 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 
Boxes and Minnow Pails 


Send for Circular. F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For 50 subscriptions to Sports 
W n a oOo u n AFIELD we will send you a ‘“B.” 
Grade Baker Double-harrel Ham- 
merless Shotgun. Built to your 
specifications. This gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the ver. best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gan, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
Sports AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Bitavia, N Y., 
to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


We are beholden to our friends 


For all favors in the way of Contributed Articles, News Items and Photographs 
suitable for reproduction. All publications of our class are largely dependent for suc- 
cess upon the co-operation of their patrons and well-wishers. There are no regularly 
established sources of supply from which the needful material may be drawn. If your 
section, State or county has lacked representation in our departments, the fact is not 
chargeable to our own neglect, but to a failure to supply material on the part of those 
who are most directly interested. Sports AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


4%x10%x8. Wt. 20 Ds. 














it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








@ a 


om U. M. C. (a> 
Smokeless .22 Cartridges 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 











313 Broadway Bridgeport irst 
New York, N. Y Conn San Francisco a f 
It will be a very great favor if you will mention “sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 





FE H N U hy All the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Makes. 
OTHER 


ues i> § SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 


IN TRADE 





Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 


Send for 

Catalogue 

and 

List of 

Second- 
Won Monte Carlo . @ Hand 
1892 Grand Prix Ss Guns. 

$4,000. : 


Ww tamps for our new and 
ated Catal Fine Fishing Tackle. 
Tourists’ baieanetes wel Seid Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 
SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan « I ! irment made, 
ne bronze metal BREECH-LOADING YACHT CANNON, all sizes 


WM. READ F SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Eistablixhed 15:26, 





lt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield" when writing advertisers. 











Slaves to the Coffee Bean y improved 
It collee tapers fa BOSTON | 

with your heart or | 4 1” | 

oO" mY GARTER 

you break away for iim | », 

yo days and sce i | THE STANDARD 


\/ FOR GENTLEMEN 
7 


how much better 


eee EASY 


| 
| 
| 
you feel, | “MRL The Nams —— GARTER” | 
fy | 
| 
| 


is stamp 


You can make loop 
the job casy and 
LSe if voutake ma vd andl 
geen a “A Paz, BUTTON }| 
CLASP | 


Jom Lies flat to the leg we 
2», Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


on POSTUM COFFEE. 


M 


GEO rong is Makers, 
Bo , U.S.A } 


THE “‘VELVET GRIP” ‘ieee HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT! 


ont SMOKELESS 


WITH H.C. HIRSCHY -EHIND 














Wins ae » | Defeats 

Grand : | all 

Riasecal | Competitors 
merican | 7 ; 











Handicap [ay i Record Maker 
a and a 
Record Breaker 








H.CHIRSCHY, ST,PAUL, MINN, 
>; LOAD 35 DRS. HAZARD, 

















